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The choice of the right 
soap for the washing is a 
most important thing. 


Use a soap which is 
always made according to 
rigid standards of manufac- 
ture and the wash will 
always turn out satisfacto- 
rily—spotless and with the 
fragrance of cleanliness. 


Swift's Pride Soap 


is such a soap—and it cleanses thor- 
oughly without injury to the most 
delicate fabrics. 

The fresh clean look of the clothes 
on the line is the gratifying result 
to users of Swift’s Pride Soap. 

: Try Swift’s Pride Soap next time. 


At All Dealers 
Swift & eit US. A. 
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delighted girl in the whole 

of the Saginaw valley 
than Marcia Morrill on the day 
when her cousin, Carl Tradin, 
departing for college, gave her 
his Chippewa dugout canoe. 
Marcia’s mother was less 
delighted at the gift, but there 
were excellent reasons why 
objections she might have made 
did not apply to the case. 

In the first place, Marcia 
could swim well. In the second 
place, she had always been, 
and would probably always 
be, very fond of active out- 
door pursuits, was a cool- 
headed, strong-limbed, agile 
girl, and had many of a boy’s 
ways of looking at and judg- 
ing things. Last, and not 
least, her father encouraged 
her and was proud of her. So 
for these reasons Mrs. Morrill’s 
objections, which might more 
fairly be called misgivings, and 
which were doubtless just like 
the feelings she would have 
had if Marcia had been a boy 
instead of merely being like 
one, were not made much of, 
even by herself. 

The canoe was made from a 
single log, chipped and burned 
out into canoe form, supplied 
with a fine two-bladed paddle 
and some rather good moss- 
stuffed cushions for seats. 
There were no thwarts—in 
fact, there was nothing else. 
The canoe was just a shell of 
wood, actually light enough for 
Marcia herself to lift. In it the 
canoeist sat or knelt. It re- 
quired expertness and dexterity 
to keep the keelless little boat 
in a proper state of ‘‘right- 
side-upness, ’’ as Carl described 
it, but Mareia had had oppor- 
tunity to catch the knack of it. 

The fun that she had with 
her odd plaything that fall 
after Carl went away, when 
there were no logs left in the 
Pine River, and when the 
water was high enough to 
make navigable the short 
rapids above the big mill-dam, 


Tete was not a more 


was a thing to remember. And before snow 
began to fly that winter the knowledge of 
wood- and water-craft she had acquired was 


not to be despised. 


When the ice went out of the river in the 
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WITHOUT A CHANCE IN THE WORLD EXCEPT TO CROSS THOSE CROWDING, BOBBING TIMBERS 


was on the home trip, and after the physician the village, and that was over the big dam at 

was actually on his way to her mother’s side, | the mills. 

that her adventure came. To go over the dam with the logs in this little 
As the little canoe nosed its way out into the | shell—or in any other boat—meant death as 





even close enough together to 
suggest the possibility of ‘‘run- 
ning them,’’ by stepping from 
one to another, and so across 
the face of the drive, if she 
had only dared. But she had 
never ventured to attempt this 
dangerous feat; and, more- 
over, her light, smooth-soled 
shoes were utterly unfitted for 
such a task. She would be 
sure to slip and fall between 
the timbers. 

The peace and beauty of a 
few moments before seemed 
now transformed into awful, 
fatal loneliness. The fright- 
ened girl crouched in the 
bottom of the canoe, holding 
fast to the gunwales, momen- 
tarily fearing an upset or the 
crushing of her shell of a craft 
by its ponderous neighbors. 
The relentlessness of the 
river’s blind cruelty seemed 
fairly hideous in those moments 
of suspense, as she watched 
and waited and whispered little 
broken prayers for help. 

And then a thought that 
slowly formed in her mind 
began to bring back hope. 
Might not the logs jam at the 
dam? There were no men 
there now, as at times of reg- 
ular drives, to assist their 
progress through and prevent 
jamming; and she knew that 
nothing in the world is more 
perversely inclined to tangle 
than a close drive of logs. 
If such a jam should occur, it 
would at least prevent the hor- 
rible plunge through the chute, 
although the canoe would be 
in still greater danger of crush- 
ing than now. 

With hope just stirring, she 
watched with a new intelli- 
gence. The logs were pressing 
closer together. Perhaps—oh, 
perhaps, they might stop and 
give her a chance! 

The roar of the falls was 
growing momentarily more 
distinct. Ahead the distant 
lights of the lower village 
seemed to be sinking down in 
little groups behind a higher 


all haste. And then Marcia started back. It| certainty. The river had but one outlet past | shore-line, which she knew to be the banks 


the dam rested. Low down 


| against the blackness of the river she could see 
an occasional flash of white, a burst of foam in 
the moonlight, and she shivered as the cer- 
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spring the logs, which were then still driven | bosom of the deep, quiet-flowing portion of the| surely as if the dam had been the Falls of | tainty of its meaning came into her mind. 
down the Pine to the mills along its course and | river, the seeming peace of the still night made Niagara. | And then, all at once, there was a scraping 
on the Saginaw, followed too closely to allow | its impression on Marcia. little tired with Yet here, drifting about her, with the sharp | rub against the canoe side, and the little craft 
time for boating. her earlier haste, her anxiety for her mother | little waves seeming only to play at slapping | tipped so abruptly that she was nearly out 
But one night in the early summer, when the | lessened considerably by the doctor’s confident | their rough-barked sides, these giant sticks were upon the rolling log alongside before she could 
log-drives were over for the year, the canoe | words, she wielded her paddle less forcefully for | gathering like so many great, harmless, lumber- | recover. Then one log bumped another across 
performed a signal service. Marcia’s father |a few moments, watched the loveliness round | ing brutes, just tasting freedom after long| her bows with startling violence. The canoe 
and brothers had driven over to the town that | her, listened to the distant roar of the dam and | housing, and starting rather sleepily for a romp. | appeared to stop. 
evening, to attend a meeting of the county board | the faint slap of the water against the canoe, The girl was utterly at a loss what to do. Reality seemed to be pressing swift upon 
of supervisors, of which Mr. Morrill was a/|and wondered what could be more enchanting. | So quietly had the logs come that they had | anticipation. Marcia realized quickly that she 
member. Mrs. Morrill had not been well for} She had not intended to make her crossing | given her no chance to try outrunning them. | would have no chance for choice much longer 
some days, but was not considered seriously ill, | closer to the head of the rapids than before, | She was a third of the way across the river, | as to what she would do or try todo. What 
and Marcia and her Grandmother Morrill, who | and she had no thought of taking the chance of | and it needed but a glance back over the moon- | ever the logs did, the canoe was not going to 
lived in the house, felt abundantly able to take | going through them at night; but the drifting | lit water to see that her retreat was cut off that | last there five minutes longer. She must run 
care of her. Not long after the father and his | carried her nearer to them than she realized till | way. Ahead she had suddenly discovered many | the logs, whether she wanted to or not. 
sons had gone, however, a change for the worse | afterward. of the silent, swimming timbers already sweep-| Suddenly she remembered how she had once 
occurred in Mrs. Morrill’s condition. It was just as the canoe had reached the| ing between her and midstream, as if to hem! seen Carl run across a drive in his rubber- 
It was necessary that the doctor be summoned edge of the swifter stretch, and she was begin-| her in. It was as if she had been ambushed | soled tennis-shoes, and how they had seemed 
from the village at once; but as the men of the | ning to feel the tug of the stiffer current against and surrounded by an enemy that meant to | to stick to the logs, almost like the river-men’s 
family had taken the only horses on the place | her paddle, that a long, dark, low-lying object | give her no chance. spikes. And then she found herself wondering 
that Marcia dared to handle, and as the nearest | swept slowly past her bow, alternately turning | There was little probability that cries for help | what Carl or any other boy would do if he 
neighbors were three-quarters of a mile down |a wet, shining surface up to the moonbeams | would be heard, or of avail if heard. Yet| were caught as she was. Presently she knew, 
the road, the situation was a difficult one. | and rolling back till its black length was almost | Marcia screamed when the first big, heavy | and without hesitation she began to act. Sit- 
Rural telephones were not common in the valley, | lost against the shadows of the roughening | 








|trunk of pine bumped into the bow of the| ting carefully and watchfully in the middle of 
and there was none in the Morrill house. Some | water. Marcia’s eyes found it quickly and | canoe and it careened dangerously. Following | the canoe, she began swiftly to unlace her 
one must go to the village. followed it, with attention, at first, only to the | her first instinct, she tried instantly to head | shoes and remove her stockings. 

It was three miles down to and across the | beauty of its changing gleam and eclipse. Then, | her craft up between the logs and to paddle| She climbed to her knees again and tested 
only bridge within reach, but just about a single | abruptly, another like it was beside her. And | through them in straight or diagonal direction; | the log at her left with her paddle. It wasa 
mile straight across the river from the farm. | then all at once, without sound to warn or} but she quickly found that it was but the} good-sized timber, and sagged little under her 
Obviously the canoe offered the best, if not the | appearance to startle, a veritable flotilla half- vanguard that had passed, and that the main | weight. Should she try now? 
only, solution of the difficulty; and Marcia | surrounded her, like a school of huge fish risen | foree was above and crowding down upon her. She rose carefully, hands on gunwales, and 


started on her trip after very brief considera- | silently to the surface about her. | To get through in the swift current and the | put one foot on the big, wet pine trunk. The 
ton. Logs! With a violent start, the girl recog- | uncertain light was quickly demonstrated to be | rough bark felt harsh, and she knew how her 


hes was a sober, careful crossing she made | nized them. All her life she had lived beside a | out of the question. She had not dared to turn | feet would suffer if she attempted the run. 
‘above the rapids to the village. She cautiously river on which the drives were made each year, | down-stream first, for the feeling that she must | She hesitated. 

skirted the heavy boom of the sorting-gap, | and she needed no one to tell her now what it | not flee toward the dam was strong. Compelled But suddenly there was a crushing, crunch- 
where a big reserve of logs was being held well | meant to be caught in boat or canoe in the midst | now to try it, she found herself helpless to| ing sound. A great, dripping log abruptly rose 
‘above the dam of the saw- and hoop-mills, and | of the rapids by them. Where they had come | gain, so closely did the logs press about her. | into the air just ahead of her, and slid higher 
a advantage of the currents she knew in| from she could readily guess. The only prob-| She suddenly recognized that she was already | and higher across its neighbor, with a quick 
— And her trip was quickly made. | able explanation was a break in the sorting-gap | fast in the grip of what appeared to be the head spatter of water pinched into foam between the 
) ound the doctor and received reassurance | boom. But where they were bound and where | of a belated drive, and her fate seemed inevi- | bark sheaths and an indefinable sound of strain 
‘om him when she described her mother’s | they would inevitably carry her, if her frail | table. upon tough fibers. And then, as unexpectedly, 
symiptoms, He promised to send word to her | little craft should survive long enough among| The logs were now completely impeding any | it turned, slid and struck the bow of the canoe 
lather, however, and to drive to the farm with | their heavy, grinding sides, was an absolute | useful movement of the canoe. They were| with a blow that crushed the fragile shell like 
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glass under a hammer, and nearly threw its 
human occupant from her place. 
With a gurgling rush, the water entered the 


herself out of it. She wouldn’t have had the 
muscles, anyhow. The thing happened just 
as any emergency may come to boy or girl, 


| girl to be able to take care of herself—that 


is, to be trained. ’’ 
And to Marcia, at least, as she remembered 


crushed bow and swept up in a cold flood upon | trained or untrained, and when the emergency | the cold, black water of the river, welling over 


the foot that was still in the canoe, and she 
knew that the time for desperate chances had 
come. The next second she was standing upon 
the rolling log, with the water just washing 
across her feet, balancing, afraid, but without 
a chance in the world except to cross those 
crowding, bobbing timbers. 

The shore was not far away, but the logs 
lay in no even, parallel fashion. They were 
crossed and tangled, and would have been dan- 
gerous footing to an experienced man. To the 





girl escape seemed next to impossible. 

She tried the nearest log, with a cautious | 
step upon it. It was shorter than she had | 
thought, and sank away under her foot like a) 
shying water creature. With a gasp, she} 
barely recovered her balance upon the larger | 
timber, which dipped and heaved dizzily under 
her movement. It was a narrow escape from 
a plunge at the very start, and the girl uttered 
a choking sob of terror as she crouched and 
caught the sides of her canoe again to save her- 
self. She knew that in the moonlight she could 
not judge the footing, and hope ebbed low 
again. 

But suddenly the very stir of the canoe under 
her hands suggested something that helped in 
the moment of her extremity. Why could she 
not use the canoe yet, splintered as it was? 
Why could she not make it carry her across 
the logs, since it could not move between them? 
It floated now, and relieved of her weight, was 
not taking in water. And before the log under 





her was fairly steady again, she had caught 
the gunwales firmly, and was dragging the 
light shell up from between the timbers, to rest 
across the fast-closing gap where it had been. 

Her inspiration was even better than she had 
hoped. The canoe was not a big one, but it 
was long enough to extend across half a dozen 
of the partly submerged trunks in the water, 
and as Marcia swung its bruised bow toward 
shore, hope leaped up out of her despair. She 
could do it! 

It was not an easy thing, but 
the girl’s muscles were not un- 
used to strains. She pushed the 
canoe out ahead: of her across 
the logs, and then, holding fast 
to it and bending above it, rest- 
ing much of her weight upon 
her hands, one on each gunwale, 
she began creeping from log to 
log, along by its side, till she 
had gained its length. Some of 
the logs swayed and rolled. 
Their unsteady riding of the 
current made them slide and 
bump underneath the broken 
shell. But dependent now upon 
no one of them for support, ‘ 
and relying at once upon all ~, 
that the canoe touched, the girl 
was safe from sudden, treach- 
erous dips. Her bare feet clung 
well to the cork-like bark, and 
she did not slip dangerously. 
Now and then a turn or slide 
threatened her, but she threw 
her weight upon the canoe, and 
stepped again quickly and safely 
out of harm’s way. 

The tug with which she 
dragged the canoe forward was 
a strain, and sometimes the 
logs she depended upon for sup- 
port in the lift gave way in 
horrible sinking fashion under 
her weight. But she had the 
courage of hope after hopelessness, and kept 
a tight grip on her nerves. And when at last 
she took the final scramble across the tight- 
wedged shore logs, out upon the grassy bank 
and into safety, it was no sign of lack of thank- 
fulness for that safety that she did not faint or 
even cry. 

Her heart beat rather hard and there was 
a little tremble in her hands as she dragged the 
canoe up to the bank and rescued shoes and 
stockings. But when she came to put them on 
and found only one end of one stocking wet by 
the water which had entered the canoe, she 
felt quite herself again, despite bruises and 
blisters. 

She reached home by way of the down-river 
bridge and the carriage of a neighbor, and she 
found her mother safe and decidedly better 
under the doctor’s ministrations. But it was 
not till next day, when she had learned how 
the mill-boom had broken, through a defect- 
ive log staple, and had loosed the logs which 
had caught her canoe, that she told of her 
adventure. 

When the story became known among her 
acquaintances, the comments were varied. But 
the incident did not in the least change her 
father’s attitude. 

‘*Yes,’’ he said, in answer to one critic, who 
became highly excited over the incident, “you’re 
right. If she had never been allowed to use 
the canoe, she’d never have had such an adven- 
ture. That’strue. But,’’ and his eyes gleamed 
with a satisfied pride, ‘‘she wouldn’t have been 
able to call the doctor quickly for her mother ; 
and when she was caught in a pinch, I doubt if 





she’d have had the head or the nerve to get 


comes I rather think it’s worth while for a 





the heavy logs, the argument seemed convincing. 
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T WAS a charming morning in early Sep- 

tember, and little Mrs. Samantha Wells of 

the Torbolton Home for Indigent Females, 
contemplating the outer world pensively, re- 
marked to her roommate, Mrs. Serena Dodd: 

‘*Peaceful, ain’t it, Sereny? Seems like the 
Garden of Eden before —’’ 

She was interrupted by a wail of woe: 
‘‘Miau! Miau! Miau!’? There wasa rush, 
a scramble, a rattling of the trellis outside, a 
resonant ‘‘ Bow-wow-wow !”? 

Mrs. Wells sprang up hastily, and leaning 
from the window, announced, ‘‘It’s that Eng- 
lish mastiff from the engine-house on the 
boulevard, and he’s chased a cat into our 
honeysuckle.’? She peered down into the thick 
foliage of the vine. ‘‘I can just make it out! 
It’s yellow and black and white.’? Then, coo- 
ingly, ‘‘You naughty doggy, stop it!’’ 

But the mastiff paid no heed, continuing to 
bark vociferously. 

‘*T’ll tend to his case!’’ affirmed Mrs. Dodd. 
‘Go home, you beast!’’ she boomed; and as 
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the dog slunk away, Mrs. Dodd adjured in 
mellifiluous accents, ‘‘Kitty! Kitty! Co-ome, 
kitty!’’ The kitten mewed piteously and clung 
still more tightly to the honeysuckle, and Mrs. 
Dodd called out: ; 

‘‘Samanthy Wells, fetch me a broom !’’ 

Two minutes later the brush end of a broom 
was lowered to the level of the small fugitive, 
and he was induced to trust himself upon it, 
and was drawn to the window-ledge. 

“Ome! Omy!’’ grieved Mrs. Wells. 
thin’s a rail!’’ 

‘How folkses can, passes me!’’ stormed 
Mrs. Dodd. ‘‘Hire some one to take care of 
the dogs, put the horses out in nice spring 
pastur’s, bargain for the whole entire family 
to spend the season at one of them first-class, 
sky-high hotels up among the Berkshires, and 
leave little innocents like this to starve to death 
all by their lonesomes in a great city !’’ 

The big Boston rocker creaked indignantly 
as she plumped down into it. ‘‘Here, gimme 
him!’’ she ordered. ‘‘I’ve had experience! 
Boldwood and me brung up a baker’s dozen of 
young kittens their own nateral protectors had 
deserted.’’ Mrs. Dodd hugged the small creature 
to her breast. ‘‘Now you cut along to Betty 
Macdonald, and say ain’t she got a thimbleful 
of milk to spare, and to heat it.up a speck.’’ 

Presently Betty, the maid, appeared, but 
as she placed the brimming saucer upon the 
floor, she said deprecatingly, ‘‘I don’t know 
about these actions. Miss Timpkins hain’t got 
back from market yet, and I ain’t by any means 
positive she’ll approve of toling cats around.’’ 

“This ain’t cats, Betty Macdonald!’’ pro- 
tested Mrs. Wells, reproachfully. ‘‘It’s just 
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one little teenty-tonty scrap of a kittykins! 

Oh, do see him a-lapping up that elegant good 

breakfast with his cunning little pink tongue! 

Ome! Omy! Wa’n’t he hungry?’’ 

Soon the other inmates of the home had flocked 
in, and old Mrs. Farwell was begging: 

‘Let me hold him a spell. He’s the very 
image of the one my pa lugged all the way up 
from Falmouth when I wa’n’t the height of a 
pudding-stick, a reg’lar patchwork kitty, and 
we named him Joseph.’’ 

‘‘Who for ?’? demanded Miss Sally Sloane. 

‘For Joseph, the son of Jacob,’’ rejoined old 
Mrs. Farwell, stroking the soft yellow and black 
and white fur. ‘Didn’t he have a coat of 
many colors, just like this dear little pussy-cat? 
And I can speak a piece about him, too!’? She 
crooned tremulously : 

“T love little pussy, his coat is so warm, 

And if I don’t hurt him, he’ll do me no harm. 

I’ll not pull his tail nor drive him away, 

But pussy and I very gently will play.” 

A brisk voice from the doorway addressed 
them: ‘‘Why, why, ladies! What have 
we here?’’ 

There was a babel of explanations and 
pleadings, but the matron shook her head. 

“‘?m sorry,’’ she answered, ‘‘but we 
can’t keep him. The by-laws say dis- 
tinetly, ‘No pets.’ I’ll notify the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
and they’ll dispose of him.’’ 

As Miss Timpkins departed, Mrs. Dodd 
said scornfully : 

“‘I s’pose them by-laws is like the ones 
conjured up by Mr. ‘Mead and several 
other persons, and my Boldwood he told 
me oncet they couldn’t never be changed, 
not for nothing nor nobody !’” 

The clock was striking two when the 
agent for the society with the many initials 
mounted the polished oak stairs with the 
matron, and was met at the top by little 
Mrs. Wells, who besought : 

**You’ll be real tender with him, won’t 
you, mister? He’s a turrible frail little 
mite.’’ 

“Certainly,’’ assured the agent, ami- 
ably, and Mrs. Wells turned and led the 
way back to her room. But the patch- 
work kitten, that only a moment before 
had been basking in the sunshine upon 

the window-ledge, had disappeared; and no 

one was to be seen save Mrs. Serena Dodd, 
drowsing in the big rocking-chair. 

‘Kitty, kitty, kitty!’’ called the matron. 
“Kitty, kitty, kitty !’’ called Mrs. Wells; and 
‘*Kitty, kitty, kitty !’’ called the agent. But at 
last masculine patience was exhausted, and the 
agent declared : 

“T’m in a hurry to-day, ma’am, but I’ll 
drop in again to-morrow.’’ 

As retreating footsteps were heard along the 
corridor, Mrs. Dodd opened a wary black eye. 
‘‘Gone?’’ she breathed. 

**Yes,’’ replied Mrs. Wells, ‘‘and I’m turrible 
glad we didn’t discover that darling kitty, for 
I do say that not a soul ought to begredge his 
enj’ying a few more hours of this bee-yutiful 
autumn weather !’’ 

“T say and I do is diff’runt.’’ Mrs. Dodd 
opened wide both bright black eyes. ‘‘Samanthy 
Wells, you shut that door !’’ 

Wonderingly the little woman obeyed. 

‘*Lock it !’? was the curt command ; and Mrs. 
Wells locked it. 

Mrs. Dodd, bending forward, pulled out a 
bureau drawer, and raising a podgy forefinger, 
whispered, ‘‘Sh! Sh! Don’t make a noise! 
If you do,’’ with an unctuous chuckle, ‘‘if you 
do, you’ll wake the baby up.’’ And there, 
sure enough, in the lowest bureau drawer 
placidly slumbered the patchwork kitten. 

‘‘He was so happy,’’ said Mrs. Dodd, beam- 
ing, ‘‘a-napping it in the sunshine, that some- 
how or ’nother I hadn’t the heart to let him 
be disposed of. So soon’s you skipped out into 
the hall, I whisked him up just as easy and 
popped him in out of sight. With that crack 
up behind, where I’m always shunting things 
overboard, I cale’lated there’d be air a 
plenty.’’ 

‘*You’re so smart, Sereny!’’ said Mrs. Wells, 
admiringly. ‘‘But, oh, how did you darst?’’ 

Mrs. Dodd bridled. ‘‘Didn’t darst and Sereny 
Dodd wa’n’t ever near neighbors, ’’ she retorted, 
‘though I don’t take credit for it! I was born 
so.’”? She reached down and lifted out the 
| kitten. ‘‘Ain’t little Joseph hahnsome?’’ 

‘He is so,’? assented Mrs. Wells, ‘‘and 
Joseph’s turrible appropriate, but a bit elderly, 
don’t you think, Sereny? How’d Josie do for 








short ?’’ 
“T guess ’twill be Josie for short, all right,’’ 
| gloomily commented Mrs. Dodd. ‘‘’Cording to 





Miss Timpkins and that Cruelty man! How- 
somever,’’—her face glowed with the sudden 
thought,—‘‘my Boldwood always said what 
man had done oncet, he could more’n likely do 
again. And don’t man include woman? And 
ain’t Sereny Dodd a woman? And if I’ve hid 
this patchwork kitty oncet, can’t I hide him 
in??? 

And Mrs. Wells encouraged her: ‘‘Any rate, 
you can try. And my Absalom, he used to 
say, “Try can’t ever be beat.’ ’’ 

‘*That there patchwork kitty is on our win- 
dow -ledge again,’’ proclaimed Mrs. Dodd, 
boldly, that night at the supper-table. ‘‘Can’t 
Betty Macdonald give him a drink of milk?’’ 
And Miss Timpkins nodded good-natured ac- 
quiescence. 

Promptly at two on the following day the 
‘*Cruelty man”’ arrived, but again little Joseph 
had vanished, and while the matron glanced 
inte the closet, and Mrs. Wells—O Mrs. Wells! 
—peeped beneath the beds, the agent observed 
dryly: 

‘‘A window-ledge touching a vine-covered 
trellis is no prison for a cat. He’s miles away 
by now, ma’am. Good day!’’ 

‘*Whereas,’’ chirped little Mrs. Wells an 
hour later to the assembled inmates of the 
Home, ‘‘Betty says if all we ladies will agree, 
‘No milk in our tea,’ she can manage to feed 
little Joseph ’thout any extry expense to the 
board or bothering Miss Timpkins. Resolved, 
‘Will we do it?’ ”” 

‘We will,’’ was the solemn chorus. 5 

During the next week the patchwork kitten 
was smuggled in and out under various con- 
cealing aprons for his daily exercise in the 
garden. By the end of that time he had learned 
to climb bravely up and down the trellis path, 
and while Miss Timpkins was on her tour of 
marketing, ten to eleven precisely each week- 
day morning,—there is nothing-like methodical 
habits in the head of a household to promote 
harmony,—Joseph entered upon his new king- 
dom. 

He strolled in upon Miss Sally Sloane, snug- 
gled among Mrs. Ford’s couch cushions, cuddled 
down in old Mrs. Farwell’s ever-ready lap, and 
was the one living being with whom bashful 
Mrs. Prendergast talked freely. 

These were indeed days of fearful joy, not 
only days, but nights also. For often at mid- 
night the young scamp would clamber up the 
trellis and mew plaintively, and little Mrs. 
Wells, starting up in her bed, would exclaim: 

‘‘There’s our Josie! Ain’t he clever ?’’ 

And while Mrs. Dodd was muttering sleepily, 
‘Most too clever !’’ the little woman, scurrying 
to the window, would welcome the visitor 
affectionately, and as she crawled back beneath 
the blankets, the patchwork kitten would nestle 
down beside her, purring with satisfaction, only 
to rouse her again at daybreak, demanding 
instant egress. 

Then December blasts began to blow, and 
January snows to fall, and Joseph came not 
once, but sometimes twice and thrice between 
midnight and dawn; and although Mrs. Wells 
still attended upon the small tyrant with alac- 
rity, Mrs. Dodd grumbled, not 

Upon what meat doth this our Cesar feed 
That he hath grown so great? 
but its Yankee equivalent, ‘‘Joseph’s getting 
too big for his boots. He needs a hot loaf on 
his head.’’ 

It was the winter of the influenza epidemic, 
and when one morning Mrs. Wells was found 
to have a headache and some fever, Mrs. Dodd 
was transferred to another room and a trained 
nurse installed. 

That night, as usual, there sounded from the 
window-ledge an imperious summons; but the 
nurse, a stalwart maiden, and one who knew 
not Joseph, did not admit the young rascal, but 
instead, cuffed his ears vigorously; and while 
he clattered down the trellis, little Mrs. Wells 
wept silently among her pillows. 

And when, at seven o’clock, Betty Macdonald 
tiptoed in to make sympathetic inquiries, the 
little woman stretched forth an appealing hand, 
and murmured : 

**Josie came to the window, and she wouldn’t 
let him in!’’ 

‘‘Never you mind,’’ consoled Betty. “I’ll 
look after Joseph.’’ And an hour later the 
patchwork kitten, with a dish of cold water 
for his only sustenance and cheer, was roaming 
forlornly about the cellar, while Nora O’ Hara 
was asking: 

‘*Ain’t you going to give the little felly a bite 
to eat??? 

“He ain’t a little fellow any longer, ’’ asserted 


Betty. ‘‘He’s getting grown up, and must 
earn his own living like the rest of us. He’s 
equal to it.’” 


And the patchwork kitten justified Betty’s 
confidence, for when on the following morning 
she opened the cellar door, a haughty shape in 
yellow and black and white darted forth and 
laid at her feet a small gray trophy. 

‘*E-e-e!’’ screamed Betty. 

‘“*A mouse! A mouse!’’ exulted Nora. Then 
to the matron, emerging from the dining- 


room, ‘‘O Miss Timpkins, Joseph’s caught 
a mouse !’” 

The matron stared. ‘‘Joseph? Who’s Jo- 
seph ?”? 


‘*The patchwork kitten, ma’am,’’ responded 
Nora. ‘Mrs. Farwell named him, and now 
he’s proved himself the grand mouser, ma’am, 
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and ain’t only a pet no longer, ma’am, don’t 
you s’pose the board’ll let him stay, ma’am?”’ 
And Betty Macdonald chimed in: 

“The old ladies, ma’am, they do set store 
by Joseph something tremenjous, ma’am.”’ 

‘‘Joseph!’? repeated the dazed Miss Timp- 
kins. ‘Mrs. Farwell named’ him! The old 
ladies set store by him!’’ She recalled doors 
gliding to at her approach, half-uttered phrases, 
and— “Why, to be sure,’’ regarding the sleek, 
well-nourished feline before her, “that’s where 
the milk the old ladies have been refusing for 


Then aloud, ‘‘Well, under the circumstances, 
perhaps the board will consent, only —’’ 

But the head of the household was speaking 
to empty air, for Betty, with Joseph in her 
arms and Nora at her heels, was racing up the 
stairs to tell the joyful tidings ; and while Mrs. 
Dodd, sitting in Miss Sally Sloane’s room, 
caressed the patchwork kitten, little Mrs. Wells 
from across the hall piped hoarsely : 

‘© me! O my! Ain’t we tickled most to 
pieces that that Mr. Mead and several other 
persons your Boldwood was acquainted with 





their tea has gone to! Dear me! Dear me!’’ 
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ain’t never been elected to our board !’’ 
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HERE is Kootenai? To 
reach it you take the Cana- 


dian Pacific train across ai 
ie were fifteen acres of cleared, and 


! 


Canada to Medicine Hat, and thence 

by the famous Crow’s Nest Pass to Kootenai 
Lake. After the long monotony of the plains 
there comes a morning when the eye is delighted 
with the vision of a singular monolith of 
purplish rock, crowned with snow at the 
summit, and clothed with green at the base, 
gathered round which are seven mountains of 
the same formation. The train crawls slowly 
round vast precipices, hangs suspended on 
groaning trestle-bridges, and finally plunges 
down in a great gorge, through which a roaring 
river flows. Several hours later the traveller 
reaches a sheet of water embosomed in prime- 
val forests. An immense silence reigns. Along 
the shores the bare poles of burned forest trees 
rise above the newer growth. A steamer awaits 
the traveller, and he sails along a lake of 
exquisite beauty, until at nightfall he reaches 
Nelson, the rapidly growing metropolis of this 
section of British Columbia. 

It is upon these shores that a growing band of 
pioneers has begun the experiment of fruit- 
growing. Amid scenery comparable with 
much of the finest scenery of Switzerland, and 
in a climate which is free from the great ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, these pioneers have 
discovered a region more perfectly adapted for 
the growth of fruit than any other in British 
Columbia. 


The Boy Who Went. 


NE morning, a little more than three 
QO years ago, there came to a youth of 

eighteen at an agricultural college a 
telegram summoning him home for an important 
consultation. The parents of this youth had 
heard of Kootenai and its prospects, and they 
asked him whether he was prepared to start 
immediately, inspect and purchase land, and 









take up the life of the fruit-grower. He at 
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TREE-FELLING. 


once assented, and two days later started on his | 
long journey of more than three thousand miles. | 
He arrived at Nelson without the least expe- 
rience of fruit-growing beyond such knowledge 
as he had gained at the agricultural college. 
After some days of inspection, he selected forty | 
acres of forest land upon what is called a 
““‘bench,’? a relatively smooth plateau about 








delight in the success of his work. 
And, in the third year, where he 
found a savage wilderness, there 


for the most part level, land, planted with six 
hundred apple-trees, potatoes and strawberries ; 
and in three years more he will see from his 
doorway more than twenty acres of rich soil, 
with at least twelve hundred apple-trees, the 
greater part of them white with blossom. 

Too many men come to the district under the 
delusion that fruit-growing is a ‘‘soft job.’’ 
They soon discover their mistake, and after a 
short experiment, tire of the life and sell out. 
It is not an easy thing to slash bush-land for 
days together, to fell trees, to drain swamps, 
to blast out roots, to burn great piles of wood, 
with constant vigilance lest the fire should 
spread; but all this has to be done in the pre- 
liminary stages of the work. And after this 
comes the clearing of the land from rocks, dig- 
ging and plowing, until at last it is possible to 
plant the trees which constitute the fortune of 
the fruit-grower. 

The youth of whom I write had many hours 
of discouragement. It seemed at times as if it 
were a thing impossible to man to reduce a 
wilderness so savage to a fruitful garden. But 
after a few months he began to taste that 
rarest satisfaction, the joy of the accomplished 
effort. He was not working for another man, 
but for himself. His reward was direct, if not 

He was eighteen when he put his hand to 
the ax; by the time that he is five and twenty 
there is a reasonable certainty that he will be 
independent for life, and that each succeeding 
year will increase the value of his investment. 
To be independent at five and twenty is an 
unusual thing in the fierce competition of 
modern life; to be independent by direct effort, 
which owes itself entirely to honest outdoor | 
labor, is much rarer. 

But it must not be supposed that the life 
pictured is a mere dull round of monotonous 
toil. There are neighbors, and because the | 
community is small, the bond of association is 
all the closer. Among these neighbors there | 
is an excellent spirit of kindliness and helpful- 
ness. The older men are ready at all times to 
give free service to a newcomer in the difficulties 
which he has to encounter. During the summer 
months there is much visiting from house to | 
house, a cheerful hospitality, parties, some- 
times a concert. 

These fruit-growers are in themselves inter- 
esting people. Some are graduates of English 
universities, others former army officers, artists, 
professional men, who for one cause or another 
have turned their backs upon cities, and have 
taken up the simple life with a keen apprecia- 
tion of its pleasures. As the summer advances, 
the shores of the lake are dotted with the white 
tents of campers. There is much pleasant in- 
tercourse between the ranchers and the people 
of the neighboring city. There are two daily 
— to the city, many launches on the lake, 

even a yearly regatta. 

In the lake itself there is excellent fishing. 
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mere boy, whose entire life, with the exception 
of a single year, had been passed in cities; he 
came back a man, who had discovered the truth 
which so many of us miss, that the nearer man 
lives to nature, the more perfect is the poise of 
mind and health of body which he enjoys. 

In a city he would have been a struggling 
unit among multitudes of other units, living 
an artificial and bondaged life. Among the 
forests of Kootenai he had become a man, living 
in the large liberty of nature, and building up 
that kind of character which is only possible 
under conditions of a strenuous freedom. 

But what is to be said about the practical 
aspects of his life? Planting apple-trees does 
not appear an occupation which affords a short 
road to wealth, in spite of a hundred glowing 
advertisements to the contrary. And the Amer- 
ican reader, being as a rule practical-minded, 
will naturally ask for detailed information on 
the financial possibilities of fruit-growing. 


Conditions of Success. 


T MAY be at once conceded that fruit- 
growing contains no prospect of immediate 


wealth ; but it may be also confidently stated | 


that no occupation affords a better prospect of 
ultimate competence, and even wealth. I there- 
fore give the exact details, so far as I know them, 
of what this one rancher has done and expects 
to do. 

He started with the great initial advantage 
of being able to pay cash down for the land 





THE RANCHER’'S HOME. 


he bought. It is not every man who is able to 
do this, and it is obvious that serious difficulties 
may arise when a man pays for his land by 
instalments, or gives a mortgage on his prop- 
erty. 

The reason why many men fail is that they 
start burdened by financial obligations. It is 
a long and expensive business to clear forest 
land, and the growth of apple-trees cannot be 
hurried by any process known to man. There- 
fore it often happens that the man who has not 
counted the cost finds the financial situation too 
serious for him, loses heart, sells out after some 
months of laborious endeavor, and often goes 
away to denounce the whole business of fruit- 
growing as a fraud. The first condition of 
successful fruit-growing is therefore clear 
enough—pay for your land. Ten acres is 
considered as much as one man can care for. 
If a man is able to buy more, he may do so 
with the certainty that it will appreciate in 


value; but whether he buys much or little, the | 
first rule is that he should be able to pay for | 
what he buys. | 


The next thing to be noted is that no success 
is possible unless the right kind of land is 
bought. All sorts of land are advertised as 
suitable for fruit-growing, and often with the 
most unscrupulous disregard of truth. Very 
much of this advertised land is mere rock, 
upon which nothing can grow by any possi- 
bility. Some of it, again, is so densely tim- 
bered that the labor and expense of clearing 
make it unprofitable. } 

As a rule, the only desirable land is bench | 
land, that is to say, level plateaus on the | 
mountain slopes. In buying such land care 
should be taken to secure water rights; for 
although there are copious rains, there are brief | 
periods when irrigation is necessary. It is 
quality rather than quantity which is the first 
consideration. Ten acres of fine soil are worth 
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according to the fineness of the fruit and the 
care expended by the cultivator. 

With this estimate before us, it is possible to 
answer the question, ‘‘What are the financial 
possibilities in fruit-growing?’’ I transcribe 
from my notes the actual statements of the 
young rancher of whom I write: 

‘‘How many acres have you now cleared ?’’ 
| [ asked. 
| ‘**Fifteen, and by the end of another year I 
| Shall have twenty.’’ 
| ‘*How many trees have you now planted ?’’ 
| ‘Six hundred, and by the end of next year 
| I shall have a thousand.’’ 
| ‘When do you expect to get a return for your 
| labor ?”” 
| ‘*About the fifth year; that is, a little less 
than three years from now.’’ 

*‘And in what way do you calculate your 
profits ?”’ 

‘I expect that by the fifth or sixth year the 
ranch will pay its way. That is, it will return 
enough for my support, for the wages of a man 
at fifty or sixty dollars a month, and the current 
expenses. After that, profits will begin in 
| earnest. ’’ 
| Suppose we go on to the tenth year. 

will be your position then ?’’ 

“If I clear and plant at the same rate, I 
| Shall then have twenty-five acres in apples. 
| The mature trees will then be worth about ten 
| dollars a tree per annum. The trees more re- 
cently planted, proportionately less. It would 
| be fair to take the average of the whole at about 
five dollars a tree.’’ 

**And that would give you how much ?”’ 

‘‘About four hundred dollars an acre. That 
would mean a total gross value per annum of 
ten thousand dollars. If we deduct three thou- 
sand for working expenses, an ample amount, 
there should be a net annual profit of seven 
thousand dollars. ’’ 

‘**That is your sober estimate ?’’ 

“It isn’t an exaggerated estimate. You will 
observe that no allowance is made for other 
crops, such as strawberries, with which a 
great deal may be done while the trees are 
maturing. It must also be remembered that 
each year increases the value of a carefully 
tended tree. Each year more trees come into 
| full bearing. ’’ 

‘‘And suppose you have finally twenty-five 
| acres in full bearing, what would your profits 
| be 990 

“T should reckon on an average of ten dollars 
}a tree. There are already in the district mature 
| trees which bring an annual income of fifteen 
|dollars. But upon the safe estimate of ten dol- 
| lars, the result would be a gross return of 
|eighteen thousand seven hundred and fifty 
| dollars—a net return of perhaps fifteen thou- 
sand.’’ 

‘*That sounds almost incredible.’’ 

“Tt is no more than the results already 
reached in the older fruit-growing distriects—not, 
indeed, as much. And there’s another thing 
to remember, too. Each year increases the value 
of the land. The best fruit-growing land in 
known districts already fetches anywhere from 
five hundred to a thousand dollars an acre, and 
| this land is bound to reach the same value.’’ 

‘Then you are content with your pros- 
pects ?’’ 

“T should say so. Even if the returns should 
prove much less, I should be more than content. 
Whatever happens, it is clear that the man 
who possesses a good fruit-ranch will in time 
be independent, and from my point of view, 
rich. The best thing that ever happened to me 
was going West in search of fruit-land. I am 
sure of a healthy and delightful life, and long 
before I am thirty I shall be more than inde- 
pendent. ’’ 








What 





The Rewards of the Life. 


to me, and I have every reason to believe in 
their substantial accuracy. And I am glad 
to be able to repeat them to the readers of The 
Companion, because among those readers there 
are many who have already begun to consider 


| GIVE these statements as they were given 


two hundred feet above the lake, and within | Rainbow-trout abound, weighing on an average 
five miles of Nelson. For this land he paid |two pounds. And if the rancher cares for hunt- 
eighty dollars an acre. It consisted of forest, | ing, behind the cleared land there is a wilderness 
principally red cedar and fir, and almost wholly | of wooded mountains filled with every kind of 














uncleared. One night he put all his small | 
belongings into a erazy boat, which he had 
purchased for twenty dollars, and rowed down 
the lake to take possession of his unpromising | 
estate. | 
Let us remember he was but eighteen: he | 
was city-bred; he had spent only a year in the | 
agricultural college; and he had never known 
anything of the solitude of untamed nature. 
Che impenetrable forest rose on all sides. 
; He had to begin by building his own shack. 
Then followed the felling of trees, the clearing 
of the bush, the blasting of stumps, the burn- 
ing of vast quantities of useless timber. His 
chest expanded, his muscles grew hard as steel, 
and he tasted the joy of rude health. From 
morning till night he was toiling in an air | 
brisk, pure and stimulating. 
, His shack expanded into a comfortable dwell- 
ing. He attained to the glory of a veranda 
and a flower-garden. He built from his logs 
of red cedar a house for his man, a stable and 
a root-house. He split his own shingles, hewed 
and trimmed his own logs, and took an infinite 





| Ta youth of whom I write came home last | 


game. 


The Man Who Came Home. 





Christmas, the proud possessor of t*vo fine 

bearskins, with much more to say about 
the pleasures of his life than its difficulties. For 
among the advantages of his life is that during | 
the three winter months it is possible for him | 
to leave his work, with the double knowledge 
that he has earned his vacation, and that nothing 
is lost by this extended absence. 

I asked him if he would care to exchange his 
life for any other? 

He replied unhesitatingly that he was living 
the one life which to him seemed most desirable. 
The solitude, which in the first months of his 
exile had seemed dreadful, had now grown 
sweet to him. The freedom of the life was a 
thing beyond price. He had benefited by it 
both physically and morally.. He had grown 
strong in body, firm in temper and self-reliant | 
in will. He went to the life, as I have said, a | 





| government inspectors, it is promptly destroyed. 


| fruit in the fourth or fifth year. 


more than forty acres of poor or rocky soil, | what their path in life may be. I believe 
with the wrong exposure. | there is a growing tendency in the youth of all 

When the land is brought into cultivation, 
the planting of trees begins. The Canadian 
authorities keep a strict eye upon this business. 
They advise which are the best kinds of trees, 
send out lecturers on the most scientific ways 
of fruit-culture, and allow no infected trees to 
be introduced. Should an importation of young 
apple-trees fail to satisfy the scrutiny of the 


By this time it has been proved by repeated 
experiment what trees are best adapted to the 
climate, and the fruit so raised has been also 
proved the best fruit of its kind in the 
world. 

The trees thus planted by the settler are 
usually of two years’ growth. They are planted 
on the svale of seventy-five to the acre. The 
usual calculation is that they will begin to bear | countries to turn toward a simple and natura! 
From this | life. Such youths, conscious of health, strength, 
point the bearing will rapidly increase, and the | and a wholesome appetite for adventure, or at 
scale of profit may be accurately determined. | least for an outdoor life, dread the artificial life 

Thus it is a safe calculation that in the fifth | of cities, with its strain on nerves and mind, 
year each tree may be worth about two dollars ; | its narrowness, its many deprivations, its dreary 
in the sixth year, three; and so on till the tenth | outlook of congested and often disappointed 
year, when the approximate value may range | effort. They ask continually, Is nothing better 
anywhere from ten to fifteen dollars a tree, Is it worth while to be ground down 
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possible ? 
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by the fierce attrition of city life for the rewards 
that such a life offers? Is it living? 

Is not the prime question to live rather than 
to get a living? And is it not possible somehow 


to get a living in such a way that life itself 
is not robbed of its natural joys? 

I reply with the story of this young man. 
Picture his life — wholesome, healthy, strenu- 
ous, in an atmosphere which makes living a 
delight, surrounded by scenery that affords a 
continual pageant, in close contact with nature ; 





compare it with the weary artificialities of city 
life; inquire in which the amount of available 
happiness is greatest; and then ask if he has 
not chosen the better part? 

Even if his estimate of final success should 
fall somewhat below his expectation, he is still 
the gainer. And even so, he would not com- 
plain, for his true reward is in the nature of 
the work he does, the kind of life he leads, and 
not in the mere return of money which his 
work may bring him. 








just as much as Sunday,’ said tired 
‘Such a topsy- 
I wish I could 


“Sarwar ought to be a day of rest, 


Philippa to herself. 
turvy week as this has been! 
take to-morrow just to rest in,’’ 

She put down her Lessing reluctantly, and 
began to dress for Friday-night dinner. At 
that function every one was expected to appear 
en grande toilette, as Martha ‘‘Butterfin- 
gers’’ put it; for on that evening the girls took 
turns in entertaining guests, and the family 
united in doing their visitors honor. 

‘Instead of being a rest-day, it’s a drudge- 
day,’’ Philippa continued, searching for a fresh 
stock. “Dear me, my last net tie is a wreck! 
I’ll have to run up a couple of new ones to- 
morrow, though I need every minute for this 
German thesis. And I ought to write up my 
home letters; they’re away overdue. Also 
Eliza says I must look over the linen-closet ; 
and Betty wants me to go to the city. That’s 
the, way it always goes. All the overflow of 
the week is poured into Saturday.’’ 

Through the past week she had needed all 
the serenity that experience could give. 

‘‘Some new excitement has popped up every 
day,’’ thought Philippa. ‘‘How I do hate 
forever saying no to everything that the 
girls want to do! The worst of it is, they set 
their hearts on such nice, jolly, natural plans, 
only they are always plans that Halcyon cannot 
consistently afford. Monday it was Sally, want- 
ig us to dash in and dig a sunken pool in the 
garden for pond-lilies, ‘like the one in the new 
Garden Life Magazine.’ Pond-lilies bloom 
in August, so not a Halcyonite would be here 
to enjoy them; but Sally was vexed, just the 
same, when I refused. Tuesday it was Martha, 
with her brilliant plan of giving a week’s 
house - party to all the Haleyon fathers and 
mothers and cousins and aunts—‘so they can 
see just how we live and study together.’ Much 
studying they’d have beheld! Wednesday it 
was Isabel, wanting us to take in the Joyce 
girls for the rest of the term. Poor children, 
they’re sadly lonesome in that dismal Rollins 
house; but Anastasia Joyce is one of those 
luckless girls who spread wrangles wherever 
they go, while Connie, for all her cleverness, 
is such a lazy little sinner! Thursday Carolina 
came prancing in, all aglow, to tell us that the 
hospital extension needs three hundred dollars, 
so she had suggested that Halcyon might give 
a private circus, and devote the proceeds to the 
extension. Give a private circus, indeed! As 
if Haleyon didn’t hold one every day of the 
week !”” ; 

‘*Dinner-time, Phil!’’ Betty, fresh as a 
rose in her crisp white frock and rustling rib- 
bons, stood at the door. ‘‘Why so grumpy? 
Any thing wrong?’’ 

‘* No, nothing in particular.’’ 

‘Any news from home?’’ 

Philippa flinched under Betty’s kind, search- 
ing question. No, there was very little news 
from home. That fact alone accounted for an 
anxious little heartache. Aunt Lucretia, her 
beloved ‘‘ real mother,’? had been frail all 
winter, but wrote cheerfully, even gaily, with 
never a word of complaint. Uncle Jimmy’s 
letters were no longer letters. He had not an 
hour of free time nowadays, for he was fight- 
ing the hardest battle of his life. Scraps of 
recent messages flitted through Philippa’s 
mind: 

‘Don’t you dream of giving up college next 
year. I won’t hear of it.’’ ‘‘The mills are 
making a better showing than I’d hoped for, 
though the teamsters’ strike holds things back. 
But I’ll have that in hand soon.’’, ‘‘Don’t be 
frightened by the nonsense you read in the 
papers. The boys were out of sorts last week, 
and a crowd of them acted a little rough, and 
threatened to quit, but I have ’em pacified 
now. I’m holding my own, don’t you fear.’’ 
Through every gay word Philippa could 
read his sleepless, endless labor, his breaking 
strain. 

She turned away. For a minute she could 
not meet Betty’s eyes. But Betty had a loving 
understanding which divined much. 

**Come along, dear. Eliza has made us a 
souffié that’s a puffy dream. She’ll never for- 
give us if we come down late and let it fall. 
What do you suppose our beloved charges will 
be up to to-night? They’ve had a household 
dance and a midnight spread every night this 
week. The amount of fudge and waffles and 
chocolate that they’ve devoured would have 








been fatal to any mortal crea- 
ture short of a houseful of 
college girls. ’’ 

Philippa chuckled. As 
usual, Betty was coming to 
the rescue. 

‘Tf Martha and Sally begin 
stunts to-night, I shall turn 
off the lights and send them 
straight to bed,’’ Betty went 
on, severely. ‘‘I laughed at 
Martha’s impersonation, that 
‘Spring Song’ dance, all last 
night and all day to-day. I 
came near failing in my French 
recitation, for we were reading 
‘Le Printemps’ by stanzas, 
and all I could think of was 
Martha, draped in lace curtains 
and the piano cover, with 
Sally’s new violet hat hung 
on her arm for a basket, skip- 
ping through those idiotic 
paces. And Sally is worse still. 
She said that she was going to 
give us her new stunt, ‘An 
Evening with Wordsworth,’ 
to-night. How do you suppose 
she’ll present it?’’ 

“T can’t imagine. But one 
thing I’m sure of; the evening 
will close at precisely ten p.m., 
and this household will march 
off to bed. For I’m going to 
reform our Saturdays, and I 
shall begin the reformation to- 
morrow at seven a.m. sharp. 
Meanwhile I want a few 
hours’ sleep.’’ 

‘“Y’d rather try to reform 
any other day of the week. 
Saturday is a hardened 
offender. Still, the evening 
with Wordsworth will be a 
sober, edifying preparation.’’ 

Alas! the evening with Wordsworth proved 
to be, not soberly edifying, but wildly, hilari- 
ously funny. ‘The irreverent Sally, arrayed in 
impish imitation of a luckless ‘‘entertainer,’’ 
who had bored them through a dreary evening 
the week before, kept her audience in gales of 
helpless laughter. The climax came when, 
dressed in delicious parody of the cherubic cot- 
tage girl, aged seven, she bashfully recited: 

“T met a youthful college girl; 
She was seventeen, she said. 


Her hair was twined with many a curl, 
And puffed around her head. 


“*What name is thine, my gentle maid? 
Or Jane, or Lucy, say? 
She sadly shook her coronet braid, 
And meekly turned away. 


“ “My name is Butterfingers, sir. 
Just that, and that, alone.’ 
Her look, her word, her pensive sigh, 
Would wring a heart of stone. 


** ‘Nine lamp-shades do I break a week, 
Ten plates, and sometimes more. 
One chandelier, six Aztec jars, 
And teacups, half a score. 


***One morn I shot a playmate dear. 
That noon I fell down-stairs, 
By night I’d set the house afire, 
And smashed just nineteen chairs. 


**Yes, Butterfingers is my name, 
For reasons all may see. 
For seven times seven reasons—Ah, 
The difference, to me!’”’ 

‘Who said ten-o’clock bedtime?’’ demanded 
Betty of the collapsed Philippa. 

“IT know, but I’ve laughed till I’m too 
exhausted to enforce my orders. Besides, 
Charlotte has already begun a Welsh rabbit. 
Let it be on with the dance just a few minutes 
longer.’’ 

It was hard on the stroke of twelve when the | 
protesting revelers were urged up-stairs. And 
it seemed to Philippa that she had scarcely 


closed her eyes before the room was silvery | 


with dawn and musical with calling bird 
voices. 


“‘T haven’t been asleep two minutes, I know | 


that!’’ groaned Philippa. Other voices besides 
the bird-calls reached her ear,—an eager whis- 
pering from the hall, punctuated by stifled 
giggles,—then a slithering thump, as a falling 
umbrella coasted down the stairs. 

‘‘Martha Butterfingers!’? murmured Phi- 
lippa, with prophetic certainty. ‘‘And Caro- 


tramp. It must be half past five, and I prom- 
ised myself that I’d begin the day at six sharp. 
But, oh, for another hour’s sleep !’’ 

Five minutes more; a strong fragrance of 
coffee drifted through the house. Presently 
the front door closed with an echoing bang. 

‘‘They’re off. They made coffee and toast 
in the kitchen. Of course they left the coffee- 
pot scorching on the stove, and crumbs every- 
where for Eliza to see the minute she comes 
down. Philippa Pops, march down-stairs and 
clean things up!’’ 

Laboriously she drove her sleepy self down- 
stairs and put the kitchen to rights. After 
breakfast she was tidying the second floor when 
Nora came up-stairs bringing a card. 

‘*Mrs. Lawrence Deering Bennett,’’ Philippa 
read the name. ‘‘Who can it be? And at 
nine in the morning! 

‘‘Mrs. Bennett? That surely must be Lucy 
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FOR ANOTHER HOUR THEY SAT TOGETHER IN ELSA'S 


Bennett’s aunt. She said she might come 
soon, to spend a day at Halcyon. 

‘‘And Lucy is off at the Bird Club! Well, 
we will entertain her till Lucy comes home. 
Wish I could have finished my dusting.’’ 

Mrs. Bennett was eager to see Haleyon from 
turret to foundation-stone. She was the nine- 
teenth visiting relative in two weeks, Philippa 
reflected, with mild amusement. Surely Martha 
Butterfingers’ plan of a family reunion at 
Halcyon was hardly needed ! 

She devoted a courteous hour to showing the 
guest about. At ten Betty returned from down- 
town, grasped the situation, and took Mrs. 
Bennett off Philippa’s hands for a long drive. 
Philippa, overwhelmed with gratitude, fled to 
her room and settled again at her thesis. 

‘*Two unbroken hours ought to take me half- 
| way through,’’ she reflected. 

‘‘Miss Philippa?’’ 

**Well ??” 
| ‘*Eliza wants to clean the pantries and the 
kitchen this morning. Could you young ladies 
be managin’ with a pick-up lunch ?”’ 
| *‘*To be sure.” Philippa sighed. So Eliza 
was seized with one of her periodic attacks of 
house - cleaning. Worse, these ‘‘ clearing - up 
| spells’’? meant temper, as well as tidiness. 

‘*O Phil, Eliza says she’s going to clean, and 
we’ll have nothing but a bread-and-milk lunch- 
eon! But with Lucy’s aunt here, we really 
ought to have a dainty meal. Can’t Lotte 
make us some creole macaroni? And I’ll fix 
croquettes, and Theresa will bake some muffins. 
Eliza will be glad of our help, I know.’’ 

Philippa groaned inwardly. 

‘All right, Helena, but don’t upset the 
kitchen. Yes, I’ll help in half an hour.’’ 
| Luncheon, for all its informality, was a 
| delightful meal. Mrs. Bennett was highly enter- 
‘tained, Between her gay chatter and Eliza’s 
| lowering gloom, Philippa vibrated back and 
forth like an anxious pendulum. 

At two she sought her work again. 
granted her exactly thirty-four minutes by the 
clock. Then a flood of interruptions poured 
upon her—the telephone, the expressman, the 
butter-woman; one plumber, two teachers’ 
agency solicitors, five callers ; a committee from 








the Girls’ Athletic Association, urging her to | 
tentment, despite the distances that lay between 


| act as judge on the hand-ball contest; a wan 
|and distressed damsel who had failed in her | 
trigonometry examination, and wanted conso- | 








Fate | 


convinced that she deserved three hours of 
Latin credit, instead of the two accorded her 
by her unjust professor, and desired Philippa 
to argue the matter with the said professor. 

At five o’clock there came a lull. Quite 
desperate, Philippa locked herself in her room, 
first hanging her ‘‘Dangerous!’’ sign on the 
door-knob, and gathered her books again. 

**Nothing short of a tornado shall tear me 
from you now,’’ she said, grimly. ‘‘Let’s see. 
I’ve composed two pages so far. Only eighteen 
more to write!’’ 

Two minutes later she dropped her pen to 
listen. Down-stairs a babel of voices clamored. 
Then rang a wild, terrified cry: 

‘Fire! Fire! O Eliza! O Philippa! Fire! 
Fire! Fire!’’ 

Philippa fairly fell down the two flights of 
stairs. She dashed into the kitchen just as 
Nora sent the last hand-grenade crashing into 
the mass of flame on the table. 
The chemical worked like magic ; 
before Philippa’s eyes the sheet 
of fire dropped to ashes. Inciden- 
tally, a spurt of the chemical shot 
over Philippa’s dainty blue ging- 
ham, and left a shower of ruinous 
yellow spots. 

“Girls, what in the world —’’ 

‘*We were cleaning Sally’s pink 
chiffon in gasoline,’’ began 
Martha, meekly. 

**Cleaning a dress in gasoline! 
When you know that the dean 
has forbidden that performance 
times without number !’’ 

‘*W-well, we were being as care- 
ful as we could, only I forgot that 
the gas-stove was lighted. And 
Sally started to hang the blouse 
near the stove to dry, and it just 
blazed up like a rocket.’’ 

‘*Tt’s a miracle you two weren’t 
burned to death. Girls, this is 
disgraceful! Think, two fires in 
Haleyon in less than three 
months !’? 

**And look at me kitchen, 

cleaned only this mornin’, an’ 
now all smoke an’ spatter from 
thim extinguishers! Sure, ’tis no 
better than a hurrah’s nest, in- 
tirely.’’ 
' **Martha, you help Eliza 
straighten things, won’t you? 
Sally, go to your room and lie 
down. You’re whiter than chalk. 
No, I’ll not be down for dinner. 
I can’t take the time.’’ 

At eight o’clock Philippa set 
down the last paragraph of her 
essay. This paper was a wretched, 
limping thing, she lamented. But 
it must be handed in on Monday, 
and it was the best that she could 
do. ‘‘Now for that muddle of 
left-overs,—mending, household accounts, let- 
ters,—and I’m so sleepy I can’t tell one figure 
from another !’? 

‘“May I come in, Philippa? I wouldn’t 
bother you to-night only—it’s important.’’ 

*‘Who can it be? And in the face of my 
‘Dangerous’ sign!’? Philippa stepped impa- 
tiently to the door. Then she smiled. 

On the threshold stood Elsa Newell, one of 
the youngest members of Haleyon. She was a 
girl after Philippa’s own heart. Shy, gentle, 
modest, a capable student, and a sweet and 
gracious housemate, she was a constant satis- 
faction. And there were other reasons why she 
held a continual place in Philippa’s thoughts. 
Like Philippa herself, Elsa was orphaned and 
alone. She had not even the dear comfort of 
kinsfolk as near as were Philippa’s beloved 
Grandaunt Lucretia and her young Uncle 
Jimmy. And until this year in Halcyon, she 
had never known a year of real home life. 
As a little child she had been handed about 
from one kind, careless friend to another. 
Later she had spent years in boarding-schools. 
Never, as she often said to Philippa, had she 
dreamed what the word home could mean until 
Philippa’s sisterly interest and care had taught 
her. 

Moreover, the giving was not all from Phi- 
lippa’s side. On the days when all Haleyon 
went awry, and Philippa grew tired and dis- 
couraged, it always heartened her to think of 
Elsa. For Elsa’s happiness in the Halcyon 
home lay heavy in the scale, against all the 
work and worry that the home must cost. 

Her one happy secret Elsa had shared with 
Philippa. Not another girl in the house knew 
one word of it. For two years she had been 
betrothed to Richard Garrison, her sweetheart 
since their childhood days. Young Garrison had 
been graduated from a technical institute the 
year before, and had gone directly to New 
Zealand, where he had got an excellent position 
as a government engineer. They could not be 
married for years to come, for the boy had his 
way to make. But to Elsa the thousands of 
miles that lay between them counted for little. 
Her shy, quiet happiness shone always in her 
soft eyes, chimed in her gentle voice. 

Philippa wondered sometimes at her full con- 
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|them. Elsa merely smiled at her. One could 
jalways write letters, she said, and receive 


lina and Lucy and Susy, off on a bird- -study | lation; a flushed and sulky damsel who was | them, too. Young Richard never let a mail 
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go by without letters, and gifts, as well. Elsa’s 
pretty room was royally decked with remem- 
prances and curios of every sort, from her 
medieval Japanese dagger to her modern British 
umbrella —the very umbrella, with its jade 
handle, which had been Helena’s undoing 
months ago. . 

‘Philippa, I surely am ashamed to crowd 
myself in when you’re so tired and busy. 
But—but —’’ 

“‘Come in, Elsa. Have you some more Ori- 
ental mail ?’’ 

‘“‘No.’? Philippa started at her voice. It 
sounded like a deep violin note; it was one 
throbbing pulse of joy. Elsa’s face glowed, 
luminous; her eyes shone with rapturous light. 

‘‘T havea cable instead. Philippa, you won’t 
believe it. I can hardly believe it myself. It 
is too wonderful, too splendid, to be true! 
Dick has been transferred, and given another 
division, with headquarters at Auckland, and 
almost twice his old salary. And they offered 
him a month’s vacation,—he had had no vaca- 
tion in two years, you know,—so he calmly 
asked them could he possibly have two months 
instead. So that he could go home to America 
for a day or so—and bring-me back with him!’’ 

“oO Elsa ye 

‘‘T know. It does sound like a wild dream, 
doesn’t it? But it is every word true. He will 
land at San Francisco on May 2d, and reach 
College Hill five days later. Think, to see 
Dick again! And—and, Philippa, there’s some- 
thing that I want you to do for me—something 
I want more than anything else in the world. 
If you can only see your way clear, that is. 
For it’s asking so much —’’ 

‘‘Elsa, you dear! Why are you hesitating? 
When you know that I’d do anything on 
earth —’’ 

“'Then—may I be married here, at Haleyon ?’’ 

“Here, at Halcyon ?’’ 

‘Yes. It’s more like home than any other 
place, Phil. It is home to me. I’ve been 
happier here than anywhere. I’!l always think 
of Haleyon as my real home. I never knew 
any other, you know. May I?’ 

“May you, indeed!’’ Philippa caught her 
into smothering arms. ‘‘You shall have a 
Haleyon wedding, and all twenty-four girls 
for bridesmaids, and—and Herodotus as train- 
bearer !’? She stumbled hurriedly on, talking 
nonsense in racing haste, to fight back the hard 
ache in her throat. So Richard Garrison was 
coming to take their Elsa away! How many 
miles, and years, too, might lie between College 
Hill and Auckland, New Zealand! 

“T must run, now, and let you finish your 
work.’? Elsa would have slipped away, but 
Philippa went with her down the hall. For 
another hour they sat together in Elsa’s room, 
wrapped in whispered confidences, half-laugh- 
ter, half-tears. 

When Philippa finally tore herself away and 
went back to her own room, she was surprised 
to find it lighted, although she had turned 
down the gas as she and Elsa went away. 
Betty was just coming out of the door as she 
turned the corridor. Betty jumped slightly. 
She thrust a small bundle hastily behind her. 
Betty’s eyes were innocent enough, but her 
mouth betrayed a guilty quirk. 

‘Why, Betty! Did you want anything ?’’ 

“Oh, no, I just ran ina minute. Off to bed 
now. Good night !’’ 

“TI wish it were off to bed for me.’”” Philippa 
dropped on the lounge for a long minute before 
beginning her next duty, the home letters. Her 
head was so full of romance that it was not 
easy to come down to every-day thought. But 
at last she finished the fat, merry, newsy let- 
ters, and looked at her watch. 

‘Quarter past twelve! And I’m such a 
stupid, sleepy log, I’ll never finish my other 
stints. But I must run over the house accounts, 
and then mend the braid on my tailor skirt, 
and pin together a new tie for to-morrow. I 
haven’t a fresh one left.’’ 

She opened the neat account-book. Then 
she stared. Slips, vouchers, entries were al- 
ready summed up and checked off. She looked 
it over, bewildered. At the bottom of the page 
ran a tiny penciled line: 

Think you'll find this accurate. 1 brought all 
my noble mind to bear on it. 

Respectfully submitted, |B. Marchesson. 

“Betty, as usual.’? Philippa sighed thank- 
fully. Indeed, this was Betty, her very self. 
“‘Of course this is accurate. Betty never blun- 
ders. Now I can mend my skirt in two jiffs.’’ 

Mysteriously, however, she could not find 
one rip. 

“Why, I was sure — I know these stitches! 
Betty must have slipped in and mended it 
while I was in Elsa’s room. Just like her.’’ 

Singing under her breath, she dipped into her 
sewing-basket for the roll of net. It was not 
there. 

; “Maybe I put it in my dresser drawer 
ins' 

She opened the top drawer. Wordless, she 
stared again. There lay four exquisite, crisp 
hew ties, with Betty’s knack at bows and 
loops fairly shouting from every fold. 

It took Philippa a full minute to sound the 
depths of Betty’s scheming. She crept into 
bed, beaming with sleepy relief, and, perhaps, 
something more. 

““That’s Betty. ‘Betty, the Problem!’ O 
Philippa Pops, you gloomy, pessimistic goose, 


think how you’ve fretted and foreboded and 
pitied yourself over the worry that Betty was 
going to give you! Yet here it’s Betty, nine 
times out of ten, who smooths out the kinks 
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HAT !’’ roared the political offi- 
cer, glaring wrathfully down 
on the native sergeant, standing 
below. ‘‘Do you mean to tell me that you’ve 
let the marauding demon escape ?’’ 

The red-turbaned Madrasi sergeant of mili- 
tary police stood, with exaggerated deference, 
at the stiff salute, although his knees quaked 
visibly. He admitted, with a burst of self- 
excuse, that the captive Abor tribesman—raider 
and murderer—had broken cell and disappeared 
without a trace. 

For a few tense moments McNaughton paced 
the veranda with lowering brows and cogitative 
strokings of his square chin. Then he looked 
down again on the cringing sergeant, and gave 
a rapid order in the vernacular. The sergeant 
saluted, and made off hastily toward the bar- 
racks. 

‘*These dolts of up-country police are not fit 
to be trusted with their own belts and badges !’’ 
growled the officer, swinging round his tall 
form to address a younger Englishman, who 
sat quietly observing this scene from the depth 
of the capacious veranda. 

Renniker somewhat absently assented. In 
his mind had risen an image of the small, 
lithe, ferine hillman whom yesterday he had 
seen crouched, glowering, on the floor of the 
old powder-shack, his temporary cell. 

‘‘Here this brute was wrist-ironed,’’ the 
older officer broke out afresh, ‘‘four guards 
camped right in with him all night, with this 
sergeant thing to prod their eyes open—and, 
presto! this morning a hole in the roof and 
five jabbering imbeciles driveling about black 
art! It certainly is the slickest piece of wild- 
craft I’ve known yet—even in an Abor!’’ 

McNaughton of the Most Eminent Order 
of the Indian Empire began the inspection of 
some businesslike guns and rifles. Presently 
an orderly arrived at the portico of the big 
bungalow onarun. Up the plank steps came 
the excited native, and stood salaaming, pant- 
ing—tidings written all over him. 

‘‘Sahib,’’ exploded the orderly, as soon as 
McNaughton turned on him a permissive eye, 
‘they have a clue to the flight of the wild one! 
The sergeant, having made inquisition—as your 
greatness commanded—at the landing ghat, 
learned that he was seen at dawn by 
Sudhoo, the carter. 
And what does the 
Sahib Bahadur think— 
by all the devices of 
Hanuman !—the barba- 
rian did? He bore off 
Sudhoo’s new ox-yoke! 
Of fine wood was the 
ox-yoke and deftly 
shaped, and greatly 
doth the carter bewail 
his loss.’’ 

‘*Tell the sergeant to take half 
his squad and the small boat and 
beat down the river,’’ directed the 
political officer. ‘‘And tell Nippo to 
make ready the hunting elephant and 
bring him up here at once.’’ 

The two officers stood watching the 
orderly as he sped across the smooth, 
grassy maidan, past the jail and the 
little hospital, on to the quarters of 
the military police. Soon loud 
commands in quaint pidgin-English produced 
a ranking of the blue-uniformed posse, which 
filed off toward the river-landing, rifie-barrels 
gleaming in the morning sun. 

‘‘Now, Renniker, my boy,’’ said the grizzled 
veferan to his guest, ‘‘I’m going to invite you 
to a day’s shooting—deer, you know, jungle- 
fowl, lots of things !’’ 

In a few minutes the government elephant 
appeared before the bungalow, equipped for 
hunting and mounted by his Assamese mahout. 
The sahibs, in khaki and sun-helmets, clambered 
up beside their rack of guns; the great beast 
rose ponderously and shambled easily away. 
Soon they left behind the little outpost station 
and the tusker neared the wall-like verge of the 
forest, taking a down-river direction. 

**You’re sure the Abor took to the water ?’’ 
Renniker had asked. 

‘*Not the least doubt of it. Ironed as he 
was, his quickest and safest ‘evasion’ was to 
swim down the river. His swiping that ox- 
yoke—for a hand float, of course—gives his 
game away.’’ 

For some hours the big elephant plowed 
through the subtropical jungle, snapping the 
tough vines and opening a passage for his 
riders’ heads by breaking off all obstructing 
boughs with his trunk. 

The officers made little pretense of sport. 
“It’s no part of my varied duties to run down 





escaped criminals,’? McNaughton had said to 


and fills up the cracks and oils the wheels! 
Betty, the Problem, indeed! Betty, the Pre- 
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his understudy, ‘‘but I’m mortal anxious 
to nab this desperado. Raiding among 
the plains people is a serious matter. I 
don’t want to call for the military and a puni- 
tive expedition, but these catamount Abors will 
hold my threats as so much woman talk if an 
example is not made of this one. 

‘*A nice little introduction for you, Renniker, 
—this raid and its sequel,—to the amenities of 
office on the border !’’ McNaughton continued, 
after a pause filled by the deafening crackle of 
| the dry tiger-grass, as their animal crossed 
| an open space. 

“‘T must tell you one queer tale of this tribe 
—the wildest of the untamable hordes clustered 
at this wedge-end of the empire. I had the 
report from a Mishmi chief who was concerned 
in the incident. 

‘*The Mishmis once ventured on reprisals for 


down into the valley, expecting to pounce on a 
party of Abors at the river. They sneaked 
across the flats and peered along the banks 
without a wink of the foe, although they saw 


the waterside, and they suddenly found them- 
selves assailed by a yelling host of Abors, who, 
they insisted, sprang from the sand or swooped 
by infernal aid from the hilltops! The Mishmis 
fled in utter panic, and have never ventured 
since into the fishing-ground of the Abors. 

‘An uncanny ambuscade story, eh? And I 
should like to know just what’s at the bottom 
of it,’? McNaughton added. 

About noon the party emerged on the edge 
of a shimmering waste, a mile in width, 
through the midst of which the shrunken river 
could be seen winding, now withdrawn to its 
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dry-season channel. Here in the shade a 
halt was made for tiffin and a reconnaissance. 

McNaughton stood gazing down - stream 
through his field- glasses. In that westerly 
direction the river, with its margin of desolate 
channel, swept on to a dim horizon, where, 
passing the cantonment town and military 
base, it opened out in the plains of Assam. 
His survey went now no farther than a dark 
object on the river some two miles off—the canoe 
of the search-squad. 

“No signal of a warm scent yet,’’ he re- 
marked. ‘‘It’s getting cooler. What do you 
say to a jaunt across the water? You may get 


some grudge or other. Their warriors swarmed | 


tracks everywhere. They turned back from | 




















a chance at duck a little later.’’ 

Carrying their fowling-pieces, the two strolled 
off over the fine sand, and presently stood on 
the low brink of the river. The water this 


they could make out the tracks of some of the | 
posse. A few rods down they came to a large 
stranded tree,—a conspicuous object in that 
vacant scene,—its head submerged, roots resting 
on the low bank. ‘Traces on the wide bole and 
| prints along the water’s edge attested the vigi- 
lance of the pursuers. The great roots afforded 
seats from which the officers resumed their 
watch of the progress of the search - boat. 
Occasionally a shout came faintly, water-borne 
up the river-course. 

‘It’s rupees to cowries they don’t hit the 








wily beggar’s trail!’’ said McNaughton. ‘“That 
dunderhead sergeant will lay himself out, to 
save his stripes, but he hasn’t a glimmer of 
instinct ; he’s too civilized for this chase. With 
a good British bloodhound, now, something 
might be expected. Or a pack of otter-hounds,’’ 
he added, smiling. 

The March sun was now declining perceptibly 
toward the far horizon. Sounds of bestirring 
life drifted from the forest; the crescendo 
scream of a koel-cuckoo shocked the wide still- 
ness. A fish-eagle flapped lazily overhead, 
checked, hovered, dropped like a stone, and 
disappeared for an instant beneath the surface. 
A bee-eater glanced by, and took up coign of 
vantage in the sparse dead branches of a big 
limb that rose solitarily from the water. 

In silence the men watched the alert air and 
agile motions of the little flycatcher. An 
| occasional launch and an audible snap marked 
a successful foray. Presently, with fan-spread 
| tail and level wings, the bird skimmed down 
| and alighted precariously on a single twig that 
| emerged a rod or so farther out in the stream. 
| Perched there within a few inches of the mir- 
|roring surface, the gemlike bird continued to 
| cock a busy eye airward, and occasionally shot 
|a sidelong glance on the glassy plane beneath. 

Renniker idly turned his powerful glass on 
the little hunter, and began to examine the 
water surface to discover what insects or 
skaters diverted the bird’s attention periodic- 
ally below. 

His entomological curiosity was not easily 
satistied. Ten minutes passed, and the binoc- 
ulars still covered the small space of surface 
on which, from time to time, the flycatcher 
peered inquiringly down. He got up, frighten- 
ing away the bird, and moved deliberately 
|down the trunk, till he stood out over the 
water, not for a moment relaxing his scrutiny. 
Then, to the older officer’s growing wonder, 
|he stepped back on the bank, shifted a few 
paces below, then a few paces above the tree, 
stooped, craned, still directing his glass to the 
spot where—some twenty feet out in the stream 
—a small branch tip emerged. 

‘‘H’m!’’? he said. ‘‘Any crocodiles in this 
part of the river ?’’ 

‘*Not up here—not in the dry season.’’ 

‘*Here goes for a dip, then !’’ 

In a minute Renniker stood, a white figure 
whose rippling muscles told 
of hard training and present 
condition, poised on the big 
bole for a header. 

‘The fellow threw a dive, 
sir, with a sidewise curve, 
that sent him deep and far 
into the submerged treetop,’’ 
said McNaughton, when he 

told the story. ‘‘A neater screw- 
dive I never wish to see! He stayed 
under what seemed a long time. Then 
pop went his head, and with a snort 
like a porpoise and never a word or a 
look my way, down he went again 
with a mighty kick of his heels. 

‘There was a bit of a limb end 
sticking out where he dived, and this 
began to thrash round, and then went 
under altogether. 

‘‘Next moment something rose to the 
surface, six or seven feet long, straight 
and slender,—something I didn’t get 
the significance of at the moment, —a 
hollow reed $ 

‘Il was out on the trunk now, fairly 
puzzled, never suspecting—not yet !— 
what the boy was doing down there 
so long. Bubbles rose and broke, too 
many for comfort. Then up slid an 
object, end first, and floated there before 
my astounded eyes—a brand-new ox- 
yoke. I began to guess what this play 
was about ! 

“TIT was horribly anxious now, 
knee-deep, leaning out over a big 
limb, black water under me. The savage, 
almost surely, was still confined by the hand- 
cuffs, but it was certain he would put up 
a terrible fight—down there in the submerged 
treetop. 

“T looked down to see that my revolver was 
handy, and caught a glimpse of something 
whitish looming through the water—sliding, 
crawling gradually nearer ! 

**A hand came out and groped desperately 
for the branch. I grabbed it, and in a trice 
had my man’s head out and his arm over that 
lucky limb! 

‘“*Renniker fetched a gasp or two fit to 








|tear him open. Then he gave a laugh, 


and heaved up his other arm, hauling out 


| something brown and limp, which he maneu- 


vered till it rested doubled over the slanting 


side lay deep and almost stagnant, the current | bough. 
hugging the opposite shore. In the loose silt | 


‘*Next second he had gone to work slap- 
ping and kneading the Abor’s back as he 
hung there, head down, long black braids 


|and fettered hands dangling to the top of the 


water. 
“*T suppose you’d like him emptied out,’ 
said Renniker.’’ 


NoTe. The wile by which the savage sought to 
elude his pursuers is to be found in the pages of 
Gibbon as a device of the Slavonian infantry. “They 
swam, they dived, they remained under water, draw- 
ing their breath through a hollow cane; and a river or 
a lake was often the scene of their unexpected ambus- 
cade.” “The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
V, xlii—THE EDITORS. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


AS ONE means of protecting the birds, a kind- 
hearted woman proposes that little bells be 
suspended from the necks of all cats. Un- 
doubtedly the suggestion has the enthusiastic 
approval of the mice. 


ONEY is to be made in fishing, as well as 

on the farm—if you have the right sort of 
luck. The first cargo of mackerel landed at New 
York last month consisted of twelve hundred 
and forty-seven fish, and the skipper got a 
dollar apiece for them. 


ASTEST naval craft, like the biggest battle- 

ships, come along in confusing succession. 
Honors for speed now fall to the United States 
torpedo - boat destroyer Reid, which recently 
maintained a four-hour trial speed of thirty-six 
knots, or more than forty-one miles, an hour. 


ANTO DOMINGO is realizing what it 
means to have its custom-houses in honest 
and capable hands. In the five years of the 
American receivership the receipts have been 
about fourteen million dollars, or about twice 
as much as in the preceding five years. Nearly 
one-half of the fourteen millions has been paid 
on the government debt. 
F YOU should happen to see a beautiful 
violet-blue rambler rose climbing gracefully 
up its trellis, do not conclude that you have 
been suddenly seized with color-blindness. The 
blue rose has been developed at last, and was 
lately on exhibition at the Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society’s show. The buds are still 
bright red; when the blossoms open the blue 
color appears. te, 
HITE is henceforth to be the distinguish- 
ing color of rural-delivery mail-boxes in 
all parts of the United States. ‘The Post-Office 
Department has sent out a request to this effect 
to the millions who are served by the rural 
routes. Not only will the color identify the 
boxes and posts and promote a desirable uni- 
formity, but the paint will protect them from 
damage by the weather. 


|" IS supposed that the earth will pass through 
the tail of Halley’s comet on May 18th. 
Observers of the Weather Bureau have been 
directed to make special observations of atmos- 
pheric conditions during the 17th, 18th and 
19th, to detect if possible any unusual sights in 
the sky. Careful and trained observation will 
be required to discover anything unusual unless 
the theories of the astronomers are at fault. 

NE of the most picturesque incidents in 

Cooper’s novel, ‘“The Pioneers,’’ is the 
flight of the passenger-pigeons which darkened 
the sky with their millions and were slaugh- 
tered by the thousands. Even as late as 1880 
the birds were not uncommon, but since then 
they have become almost extinct. A fund of 
nearly four thousand dollars has been raised 
by the naturalists of this country and Canada 
for the protection of the few survivors of these 
interesting birds. _ 


po preying eggs are now advertised 
in the New York papers, that is, eggs that 
have been laid only that length of time. The 
March price was sixty-five cents a dozen. There 
is a suggestion in this to farmers who are near 
any large market. Sixteen-hour celery, or 
eight-hour string-beans or sweet corn or green 
peas ought to find a ready sale to families who 
do not raise their own vegetables, and would 
like something which has not lain in the mar- 
kets two or three days, till all the freshness 
has disappeared. 


PELLING reformers are not without a sense 
of humor, else their task would be burden- 
some. Prof. Brander Matthews said, at a 
meeting of the reformers, ‘‘A friend recently 
told me that no self-respecting hen would 
lay an egg with one g, and that no self-respect- 
ing cat would ever begin to purr with one r. 
I answered that, on the other hand, no self- 
respecting hen would ever stand on a leg with 
two g’s, and that no self-respecting cat would 
allow any one to stroke its fur with two r’s, 
and my argument squelched him.’’ 
LIMATE and social customs are closely 
related. There is the May-day celebration, 
for example, which used to be accompanied in 
England with extensive outdoor fétes, and has 
not altogether been abandoned. In the north- 
ern part of the United States the climate is too 
cold and uncertain for planning outdoor festivals 
so early in the season. In recent years, how- 


ever, through the efforts of persons interested in 
the revival of old customs and in the luring 





of young people into the open, May festivals 
have been held later in the month. In the 
warmer parts of the country the first of the 
month has been observed by a reproduction of 
some of the old May-pole games. 


— will be an interesting and picturesque 
gathering at Muskogee, Oklahoma, on In- 
dependence day, when it is expected that every 
Indian tribe in the country will be represented ; 
but it will differ widely from the similar gath- 
erings of an earlier generation. The great 
Indian warriors of a few years ago—Sitting 
Bull, Chief Joseph, Geronimo, Roman Nose, 
Rain-in-the-Face and others—are all gone, and 
they have no modern successors. 


® ¢ 


HONESTY. 
Hear the truth, and bear the truth, 
And bring the truth to bear on all you are 
And do. Robert Browning. 


¢ ¢ 


BUCKET - SHOPS. 


AINTAINING a stock-gambling office— 
M in other words, a bucket-shop—is an 
offense against the United States laws. 
A bucket-shop is a place where men make bets 
that the price of a stock will rise or fall by 
offering to buy so many shares at such a price, 
or offering to sell a similar amount at a similar 
price. There is no expectation of buying the 
stock or of selling it; but the forms of such 
legitimate business transactions are observed, 
and innocent people who desire to invest their 
money are thereby duped into doing business 
with such places. They usually lose all the 
money they invest. 

The Attorney - General has lately secured 
indictments against a group of men who have 
maintained two hundred and fifty such gam- 
bling-offices in various parts of the country, 
and he has announced his purpose to prosecute 
them to the full extent of the law. It is confi- 
dently expected that he will succeed in stopping 
their business as his predecessors under other 
laws stopped the Louisiana lottery. When the 
power of the national government is directed 
against any such evil as these it is much more 
effective than when a single state or a single 
city attempts to purge itself of offenders against 
the law. 

The extent to which the bucket-shop business 
has been developed is almost incredible, and 
the machinery devised for entrapping the un- 
wary is shrewdly constructed. Not only did 
the bucket -shop operators do their business, 
nominally as ‘‘stock-brokers,’’ but they main- 
tained an organized stock exchange, on which 
enough legitimate business was done to make 
a showing of honesty and fair dealing. 

But the chief patrons of these places were 
nothing but gamblers. They did not want to 
buy or sell anything, any more than does the 
man who bets on which lump of sugar a fly will 
next light. The proprietors of the places 
allowed their patrons to win only enough to 
keep them interested, but by a system of secret 
wires secured advance information from the 
legitimate stock exchanges which enabled them 
to prevent any customer from forcing them to 
lose. 

® «© 


SPECIALIZING ON THE FARM. 


HE Massachusetts Agricultural College 
has issued a pamphlet in which it calls 
attention to the unsurpassed opportunities 

for apple-culture throughout nearly the whole 
of New England. Soil, climate, low prices for 
land and nearness to market are all advantages 
which cannot be taken away. What they need 
to supplement them is knowledge of the best 
varieties of fruit to raise, proper cultivation, 
better methods of handling and packing, and 
neighborhood coéperation in marketing. 

In Massachusetts, also, the state forester has 
called attention to the fact that almost exactly 
one-half the land in the state is fit only for 
the growing of trees. A part of it is already 
covered with natural forests, but nearly a million 
acres which could be made eventually to produce 


a good return in wood and timber are now | 


wholly useless. 

The Companion has already mentioned the 
case of the Ohio farmer who regarded his apple- 
orchard as worn out, and was dissuaded from 
cutting it down only by the advice of the state 
agricultural college. Proper spraying, pruning 
and fertilization resulted in a profit of four 
hundred and seventy-five dollars from the single 
acre upon which the experiment was made. 

In North Carolina and other parts of the 
South the mountaineers are learning that land 
which returns a pittance in corn yields a com- 
fortable income in fruit. 

In some parts of the Northwest—Washington 


and Oregon—the problem of what to raise first 
on “logged-off’’ land has been solved by the 
production of bulbs—tulips, hyacinths, dahlias 
|and crocuses—with uncommonly large profits ; 
and in New York and Connecticut acres of 
low-priced land have begun to produce fortunes 
in fancy varieties of chestnuts. 

These instances are all illustrative of the 
general and growing tendency toward special- 
ization among intelligent farmers. The right 
choice of what to raise and the knowledge of 
how to raise it are making agriculture not only 
more profitable, but also less laborious. 





* ¢ 


THE SOUL’S CALENDAR. 


The mind has no fo-day! the present things 
Are for the senses, never for the soul. 
T. K. Hervey. 


* ¢ 


MODERN FAIRY TALES. . 


HE world has always loved a fairy story, 
and just now there is a revival of interest 
in it. Two of the prominent writers of 

France have recently produced works in which 
the symbolic element is so prominent as to 
make them practically fairy tales of the old- 
fashioned kind. 

‘‘Chantecler,’’ by Rostand, is a dramatic 
poem in which the characters are birds and 
beasts. The cock and the hen pheasant are 
hero and heroine, and the ‘‘problem’’ of the 
work is presented by the egotism of the cock, 
who believes that the sun rises only in response 
to his daily summons. The hen pheasant per- 
suades him to make the experiment of silence 
one morning, and the poor fellow is rudely 
enlightened as to his own insignificance by 
discovering that the sun rises as usual. 

The poem is full of allusions to modern con- 
ditions, veiled under the allegory, and the 
character of the hen pheasant is a combination 
of the elements which have made French women 
so great a force in French social progress. 

Meeterlinck’s new successful play is ‘“The 
Blue Bird.’’ It was produced as a Christmas 
entertainment in London, and has been delight- 
ing children and grown-up folk ever since. 
The two children of a woodcutter set out to 
find the Blue Bird, which typifies Happiness. 
They have as companions the Dog, the Cat, 
Bread, Sugar, Milk and Water, and are guided 
by Light. The Cat and various wild animals 
and trees conspire to prevent the children from 
finding the Bird, but the Dog and Light are 
their protectors. They visit the Land of Mem- 
ory, the Palace of Night, and the Kingdom of 
the Future, having adventures everywhere. 
Finally they return, to find the Blue Bird 
waiting them in their own house. So the Pur- 
suit of Happiness ends where it began—at the 
threshold of home. 

The delight given by these plays by Rostand 
and Meeterlinck demonstrates that even the 
sophisticated twentieth century is not too un- 
emotional or scientific to be charmed and taught 
as children have been since civilization was 


born. 
* © 


“HAS INTRODUCED A BILL.” 


VERY reader of the newspapers must 
have seen despatches from Washington 
reporting that Mr. So-and-so ‘‘has intro- 

duced a bill’? in Congress providing some ama- 
zing change in the law. For example, it would 
not be surprising to learn that some member 
has proposed a law that every railroad company 
doing interstate business shall provide a shower- 
bath in every car. 

No one should be in the least disturbed by 
the intelligence that a bill has been introduced 
in Congress, no matter how reasonable or how 
absurd its provisions may be. In the House of 
Representatives the members merely drop their 
bills in a box; the bills are referred to some 
committee ; and that is usually the end of them. 

The present Congress has already nearly 
thirty-three thousand bills on the calendars of 
the two Houses. Leaving out of the account 
some hundreds of pension bills, almost none of 
the rest can be passed unless there is unanimous 
consent to consider them. Of course there are 
many members who are always ready to object 
to the consideration of any ‘‘fool’’ bill. 

Inasmuch as a Senator or member can intro- 
duce any number of bills on any and every 
subject, and since some Congressmen are willing 
to present ‘‘by request’’ bills sent to them by 
any ‘‘cranky’’ constituent, the fact that a bill 
has been introduced does not suggest that it 
will be passed, any more than the gathering of 
a summer cloud implies that the earth is to be 
destroyed by another deluge. 


* 


RECTANGULAR MONOTONY. 


HE making of crooked things straight has 

been a work to engage the attention of 

good people in ali ages. Many crooked 
things have been more or less straightened,— 
things political, industrial, social, theological, 
educational and otherwise,—but many others, 
| defying all efforts, obstinately retain their origi- 
nal longitudinal irregularity. 

It is not altogether an evil that not every- 
thing in the world runs in perfectly direct lines. 
Straight canals are desirable, but few persons 
would approve of straight rivers. A certain 





| 


amount of crookedness, always excepting moral 
crookedness, adds a variety and charm with- 
out which lives and landscapes would be most 
unattractive to look upon. 

Take the matter of city streets. The National 
Conference on City Planning is in session this 
week at Rochester, New York. One publication, 
in announcing the program, said with emphasis, 
‘Crooked streets must be straightened!’’ Not 
all will agree with this dictum. Most American 
cities need a few more crooked streets to give 
them character and picturesqueness. 

The waffle -iron style, which so generally 
prevails, is simple and has certain material 
advantages, but its rectangular monotony is 
tiresome. The older districts of New York 
and Boston are a bewildering maze of crooked 
streets,—following the cow-paths of the early 
settlers, according to tradition,—but a wholesale 
straightening out would be as deplorable as it 
is impossible. 

Americans abroad are surprised to discover 
that city streets are not of necessity straight, 
and find no small pleasure in the discovery. 
The lengthwise and transverse arrangement in 
most of our cities is due partly to the newness 
and rapid growth of the cities, partly to the 
failure of the founders to look into the future. 
Washington, one of the world’s most beautiful 
cities, is a notable exception. Berlin is now 
planning for a full century of growth and 
extension ; and the increasing number of Ameri- 
can cities which are stirred by the same spirit 
is a welcome indication that the artistic side 
will be less neglected than it has been in the 


past. 
* © 


VANISHING SHIPS AND SAILORS. 


PESSIMISTIC old shipmaster of New 
A York has been confiding his discourage- 
ment to a reporter. Boys no longer go 
to sea, he says. American steamship lines 
have the greatest difficulty in getting the right 
sort of lads for training up into officers. Public- 
school education unfits boys for the sea. The 
present-day eagerness in the pursuit of money 
makes the youngsters unwilling to follow a 
calling the sacrifices and perils of which are 
rewarded by the scantiest of livings. But it 
may be a lack of opportunity rather than a 
dislike for the seafaring life that keeps the boys 
ashore. 

The action of economic forces has swept our 
merchant ships from the ocean. The small 
margin of profit on which commerce is now- 
adays conducted has apparently diverted Amer- 
ican capital from shipping to businesses in which 
more money can be earned. Only ten per cent. 
of our imports and a much smaller proportion 
of our oversea trade come in American bottoms. 
But given the opportunity to go to sea, the boys 
are fairly ready to go. The navy has less 
trouble than the army in finding recruits. 

Nevertheless, the collapse of the American 
merchant marine is a great misfortune. No 
great nation is satisfied to have its foreign trade 
almost wholly in foreign hands; and it is a 
sad loss to any country when so independent, 
adventurous and courageous a race as that of 
the deep-sea mariners declines and disappears. 

There is much discussion concerning the best 
means of restoring American shipping. It may 
be necessary to wait for changing economic 
conditions to undo the harm they have already 
done. But we may all hope that the day when 
the flag shall again hold the place on the high 
seas which it held half a century ago may not 
long be delayed. 





| . ® © © 


| Y FAR the greatest undertaking ever engaged 
| in by a railroad company, in the nature of 
constructing a station or terminal, is the work 
now under way at the Grand Central Station in 
New York City. There, on Forty-Second Street 
and the region north of it, the changes now being 
made and the new buildings and improvements 
planned for the next few years represent an outlay 
which is estimated at one hundred and eighty 
million dollars. The station building itself will 
occupy six city blocks, and the whole terminal 
plant will occupy seventeen. This station is the 
greatest traffic center in the world, and on the two 
levels no fewer than sixty-two tracks will enter. 
In all the changes being made and all the stupen- 
dous structures projected absolute architectural 
harmony will be maintained. While the work is 
going on there is no interruption of traffic, and 
last year about one hundred and eighty thousand 
trains, handling over twenty million passengers, 
came and went at the present station. 
T IS now ten years since what has become 
known as the commission form of city govern- 
ment was devised at Galveston, Texas, to meet a 
special emergency. The idea spread, until now 
no fewer than sixty cities, with a population of 
three million people, have adopted the plan in 
place of the old system of mayor, aldermen, coun- 
cilmen and department heads. Most of the cities 
are in the West. Iowa has been especially hos- 
pitable to the innovation. In addition, there are 
many other cities in all parts of the land which 
have made changes in their charters to embody 
certain features of the commission plan, as the 
single council, the recall, the absence of party 
designations on the ballot, and the referendum. 
TUDENTS of inherited traits think they have 
discovered that the first-born in a family is 
usually less gifted than the younger children. 
Consequently it has been urged that membership 
in the British House of Lords should not be con- 
fined to the eldest sons of peers. Their arguments 
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indirectly sustain those theorists who maintain 
that the greatness of the British Empire is due to 
the law of primogeniture more than to any other 
single influence. The titles and estates of the 
nobility, under this law, must descend to the first- 
born. The younger sons have, therefore, been 
compelled to go out into the world and make their 
own fortunes, and have sought opportunity in the 
British colonies. If the view that the younger 
sons are more able than their elder brothers is 
correct, then the best blood of England has been 
drawn from the mother country to the detriment 
of the home institutions. Whether it is scien- 
tifically correct or not, there is much consolation 
in it for those boys and girls who have to be told 
that they must wait until their elders have had 
their chance, under the rule of ‘‘First come, first 
served.” 
& © 


THE INVISIBLE CHAPERON. 


ARBARA FRENCH, dressed from head to 

foot in pink crape tissue, was smiling at her- 

self in the mirror, and her friend, Mrs. Bailey, after | 

one last touch to the paper frills fluttering round 

the girl’s face, stood off to gaze, with triumphant 
satisfaction. 

“Nobody at the dance will have any trouble 
guessing that you represent a rose, Barbara,” she 
declared. 

“Mrs. Bailey, you’re an angel to make it for me.” 

“Nonsense! Llovetodoit. I haven’t forgotten 
a party I went to myself, dressed just like that— 
even if I am ‘old folks.’ ” 

Barbara looked inquiringly. 

“That’s what I’m called in this college town of 
yours,” Mrs. Bailey explained, mischievously. “TI 
told a certain girl the other day that I thought it 
was sweet in her to want us married people at her 
party, and she said, ‘Oh, I always like to have the 
old folks come.’ ” 

“She was joking.” 





“Not a bit of it! And that isn’t the only set- 
back I’ve had lately. One of the university girls | 
was showing me the programs and things in her | 
memory-book, and I happened to say how I still ee 
treasured the one I kept at college. You ought to 
have seen the surprise on her face. ‘What!’ she 
said. ‘Did they have memory-books—then?’ ” 

“TI never heard anything so absurd!” Barbara 
exclaimed, frankly searching the pretty, dimpling 
face before her for signs of age. ‘‘Can’t they see 
that you’re just a girl yourself, even if you are 
married?” 

“They can’t,” said Mrs. Bailey, demurely. “‘Turn 
round, dear. That ruffle in the back is too long. 
It’s amusing to me—mostly,” she added, dropping 
on her knees to put in some pins, “but once in a 
while, for their own sakes, I find myself wishing 
the boys and girls would remember that people 
sometimes continue to have feelings even after 
marriage. I was asked to help chaperon at a 
fraternity-house party last winter,—Mrs. Professor 
Brand and Mrs. Tarbell were the others,—and, 
well, we felt as if we were invisible all the eve- 
ning. You’d hardly believe it, but not one of us 
was asked to dance, and when the guests were 
going out and we stood in the hall to receive their 
good nights, do you suppose any one sawus? We 
might as well have been stone pillars. 

“We had great fun over it among ourselves, but 
after all, such carelessness has a serious side. I 
think somebody ought to suggest to the —” she 
spoke the name of a college fraternity, and stopped 
short as Barbara suddenly whirled about and pro- 
nounced the Greek letters after her. 

“Was it their dance?” she demanded. 
December?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“Nothing, only’’—the color mounted in Bar- 
bara’s face—“I was there.” 

“You! I never dreamed it, Barbara. 
know you then.” 

“Nor Lyou. Oh, I’m ashamed! I can promise 
you one thing, though, Mrs. Bailey, the chaperons 
won’t be ‘invisible’ to-night, or at any party I go 
to after this, if I have anyinfluence. I'll give Ned 
ahint. Girls can do a lot that way.” 

The flushed face, looking out from the circle of 
pink petals, was so sweet that Mrs. Bailey kissed 
it. “That’s true; girls can,” she agreed. 


“Last 


I didn’t 


* 


THE PINK DINNER -SET. 


ELL, Harriet Marshall, of all happy for- 
tunes to meet you here!” 

Harriet Marshall turned at the greeting. She 
was a tall, fine-looking woman of fifty, with the 
bearing of one used to command, but her expres- 
sion as she faced her friend was oddly at variance 
with her authoritative manner. Its nearest pro- 
totype was the small boy caught in a piece of 
mischief by some older person of whose sympa- 
thetic understanding he was indeed sure, only—he 
would have preferred not to be caught. 

The friend, mischievous and disconcertingly 
quick-witted, laughed outright. 

“You want to get rid of me and you can’t,” she 
declared. “I’m going to dog your footsteps. 
When I haven’t had a glimpse of you for two 
months, do you suppose I’m going to let a mere 
little convention stand in the way? Not much! 
So you might as well own up what you’re about. 
Is it a pearl ring for Nettie’s oldest girl?” 

Mrs. Marshall groaned. ‘‘Worse,” she declared. 

“An expensive fob for Bob?” 

Mrs. Marshall shook her head impatiently. 
“Why will you guess a thousand miles away? But 
come along, if you’ve got to—only you must prom- 
ise you’ll never tell a soul. It’s this!” The 
mingled pain and disgust in Mrs. Marshall’s hand- 
some face as she paused beside a florid, rose- | 
wreathed dinner-set would have been a study for 
an artist. Her friend, divided between laughter 
and commiseration, kept tactful silence. 

“It’s for Nettie’s anniversary, twentieth; and 
it’s the one thing she’s longing for. I found it out | 
by accident from Mollie. Or rather, I found that 
out by desperate resolve, after I discovered that 
Mollie cried half the night because I gave her a 
set of Emerson for a commencement present in- 
stead of the foolish bracelet she had set her heart | 
upon. Nettie let it out. I was clear mad at first, 
for I had had that Emerson specially bound; then 











suddenly it occurred to me to ask what I was | 
giving presents for, anyhow—to please other people | 
or my own vanity? It came to me like a flash- | 
light in the dead of night. That’sall. Iam paying 


| penance now.” 


““My dear, you are heroic,” her friend replied. 
As it chanced, the friend again met Mrs. Mar- 
shall the day after the anniversary, and so learned | 
the sequel. Mrs. Marshall always was outspoken. | 
““My dear,” she said, “I’ve been a fool all my 

life and never suspected it.” 

“Nettie liked it?” asked her friend. 

“Oh, yes, Nettie liked it, of course. I’m speaking 
of my discovery, which was that, if you’ve nothing 
else to make a gift of, you can offer up your vanity. 
The miracle was that not only did Nettie like it, 


| but—I liked it myself!” 


® ¢ 


ITINERANT NEWSMEN. 


WING to the wide-spread illiteracy among the 

poorer classes in Mexico, public newspaper- 
readers have become a feature of Mexican life. 
Few men of the peon class are able to read or 
write. Consequently the newspaper-reader is en- 
abled to earn a living by making the rounds of the 
drinking-places and reciting the news of the day. 
In “Mexico, the Wonderland of the South,” Mr. 
W. E. Carson tells of this custom. | 


A certain amount of literary skill is required to | 
follow this strange “yom t successfully ; the reader 
is, in fact, a sort of peripatetic news ‘distributor. 
He selects only two or three items which he knows 
will interest his audience. The Orizaban reader, 
for —, started with the most important 
topic of the day. He read an article which dis- 
cussed the financial panic then in ton in the 
United States, and the hard times it had caused in 
Mexico through the closing of mines and other 
enterprises controlled by Americans. Things 
were improving, said the newspaper, and thou- 
sands of Mexicans who had fost — ment 
would soon be going back to work, and earning 
plenty of money to buy food and drink 

The reader next selected what journalists would 
term a “human interest” —~_ In tragic tones, 
with appropriate gestures, he entertained his 

audience with a despatch from northern Mexico 
which related how a drink-crazed peasant had set 
fire to the hut of a neighbor with whom he had a 
feud, and had shot down his enemy as he attempted 
to esca Pursued by the rur , the murderer | 
had fallen, riddled with bullets, after opening fire | 
on his pursuers. } 

This “top of the column” story seemed to excite 
intense interest. Leaping down from his perch 
on a barrel, the reader went round, sombrero in 
hand, and made a es then bowing potitely. 
with a ‘Buenos d ” he sauntered off to 
the next drinking-place. 





* ¢ 


WITHIN HIS GATES. 


T IS often hard for a busy man to practise what 

he preaches. This is not because of hypocrisy 
so much as because of thoughtlessness. The story 
is told by the National Magazine of a noted min- 
ister in Washington who one day learned a lesson 
from one of his own sermons. He had been urging | 
his flock to give a hearty welcome to the stranger 
within the gates, not forgetting to maintain a 
proper interest in their own households. After | 
the service he went to the door as usual, and began | 
to shake hands with the people passing out. | 

He was much interested in a well-dressed and 
intelligent-lookin young Fi i apparently a stran- 
ger 1 greeted her heart 
“Th pe we may see you often here,” he said. 
“We A have a warm welcome for new faces.’ 

“Thank you, sir,”’ she replied, modestly. 

“Do you ive hereabout?” he went on. 

Rong = girl a at him with a puzzled smile. 
“Yes, 

“Will You's Kindly leave me your address, and my 
wife and I will call on you some evening,” he 











said. 
“You would not have to go far to find me—I am 
your cook.’ | 


¢ @ 
THE REASON WHY. 


WILFULLY literal answer is sometimes the 
most impudent kind of a retort. Of such 
nature was the reply made by General Early and 
quoted below from “The Confederate Scrap Book,” 
a collection of cuttings gathered by Mrs. Lizzie 
Cary Daniels, and published after the Civil War. 
During the march of General Lee’s army through 
northern Virginia to Maryland, General. Jackson 
happened to notice a number of nightehe s in 
General Early’s division, and that ni he sent 
him a note 
General. Gen. Jackson desires to know why he saw 


80 many of your =e in the rear of your division 
to-day. A. 8. Pendleton. 


Old Jubal replied : 


Captain. In answer to your note I would state that 
I think it possible that the reason Gen. Jackson saw so 
many of my stragglers on i eae ‘to-day i is that he 
rode in the rear of my di J. A. Early. 





“Stonewall” Jackson only smiled when he read 
the note, and made no further inquiries. 


AN UNFAMILIAR ALIAS. 


HERE may be nothing in a name, but the | 
American traveller of whom the Living| 
Church tells found at least confusion therein. 


He ad landed at Liverpool, and hastened out of 
the city to a rural village, where he found a charm- 
ingly old-fashioned inn which delighted his soul. 

t was late when he arrived, and when he asked 
what he could have for supper, the buxom land- 
lady suggested minced collops. 

He ay eed with enthusiasm, the dish sounded so 
romantic, so Robin H sy, so almost medieval. 
And what do you suppose they brought him? Just 
plain hash! 


* @¢ 


MR. “ McMIX.” 


E WAS a sturdy Scotchman, with no educa- 

tion and no vestige of a shred of humor. He 
stood before the new city hall, gazing up at the 
simple legend over the portal. Then he turned to 
his wife. 

“Annie,” | he said, “‘d’ye see hoo the Scots will be 
iver cappin’ them a’? dinna ken who this mon 
MecMix may be, but his name above the door 
yonder makes my heart leap with pride.” 

A passer-by, happening to overhear the worthy 
laborer’s remarks, could not refrain from smiling. | 
The building bore the date, MCMIX. | 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 


FREE Sample Post-Card and illus. cata. Agents 
wanted. John Wilcox, 6 Main 8 8t., Milford, N.Y. 


STAMPS {rita sie Go. fists“outs 


| Are the veins about your ankle 

















or calf of your leg blue and pain- 

Varicose ul? These are Caricose Ve Veins, 

Veins. andif neglected rupture is liable 

to occur, and then years of suf- 
fering. Our Seamless Heel 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


not only prevent the develop- 
ment of this trouble, but in 
many cases acto lish per- 
manent cures. e strictly 
to oy By new elastic. 
Descr ‘ptio e booklet and self- 
measure re ections sent free. 
dell Co., Elastic 
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Curtis & 
eavers, 201 Oxtend 8t., L 








For Home-Made Garments 


Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


e eqe 
King Philip 
7 
Mills, 
A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth. 
No. 2611 Nainsook. 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth. 
Comfort Cloth. 
King Philip Cambric. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
Refuse the “‘just as good” 
having the 
King Philip Mills Fabrics. 
Send for Samples. 
KING PHILIP MILLS, 27 Thomas St., New York, N.Y. 
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You can get lots of fun during 
your summer vacation 
out of a 


Premo Junior 


Within ten minutes after get- 
ting the camera any boy or girl 
can make good pictures with it. 
No experience is necessary. To 
photograph your friends, any- 
thing you care about, just point 
the camera at them and press a 
lever. 

These cameras load in daylight, 
have automatic shutters, two 
finders, and make time or snap 
shot exposures. So cheap that 
every boy or girl can have one. 




















PRICES: For 2% x 8% pictures, $2.00; for 
2% x 4% pictures, $3.00; for 334 x4% pictures, 
$4.00; for 4 x 5 pictures, $5.00. 

Our new catalogue describes these and many 
other styles of Premo cameras. It's free at the 
dealer's or will be mailed direct to you on request, 

Important: In writing please be sure to specify 
Premo catalogue. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 
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AIR RIFLE —“ The Gun that Shoots.” 


Bends a shot 8 entirely through one-half inch pine and mo 
no spring—eame as = sed by powerful rosk aie 
werful "the an ony other ri 


08, =. Man Sees | move 
he “4 rol. "Some shoot pennies tossed in 


| || rifle. Force of _$— | under 
Se t,t Can be used where 
t Ibe for 1,000 eh ta. pase 


sebstlpeis or “daat as es Price pre. 
reels Post Countries, $3.00. Circular free | 
BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE & MFG. . c0., S17 Lesder Bidg., St. Lovis, Mo. 4 
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Join a Brass Band 


Here is your opportunity to enjoy 
life and make money. 

We will send you 

) the greatest band catalog in the world 
and our great free brass band offer. 


Just send us your name and address. 
Write to-day. 


Lyon & Healy, 


It is free to you. 
Wabash Ave. and Adams 5t., 
) _ Dept. B- 4045, Chicago. 





BEAUTIES OF SPRING 
are the women, whose skin is smooth 
and velvety, unmarred: by the lines 
of time or by exposure to wind 
and sun. 74ey are the users of 
Lablache. Their complex 

ions rival in delicacy of color 









everywhere, 








4 ing the fragrant blossom of 
the peach. 

Refuse Substitutes, They may 
IM be dangerous. Flesh, White, 
f £ 


Pink or Cream, 60c. a box, of 
druggists or by mail. 
Send 100¢, for sample > 
— BS EVY co. 
| h Perfum: 
Dept. 45 125 Kingston St. 
Boston, Mass. 


IL 


W. L. DOUCLAS 


$5, $4, $3.50, $3 & res 50 


but”6~ SHOES $2.50 P30 8 $2.00 


| w. "he Douglas 
shoes are worn 
by more men than 
any other make, 


BECAUSE: 

W. L. Douglas 85.00 
and £4.00 shoes 
equal, in style, fit and 
wear, other makes 
costing 86.00 to 88.00. 


W.L. Douglas 83.50, 
$3.00 and $2.50 shoes 
are the lowest price, 
quality considered,in 
the world. 

Fast Color Eyelets. - 

The genuine have W.L. Douglas name and price 
——- on the bottom. Take No Substitute. 

your dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. If they 
are not for sale in your town write for Mail Order Cata- 























logue, giving full directions howto order by mail. Shoes 
ordered direct from fac ery delivered to the wearer 
all charges prepaid. W. Douglas, Brockton, Maas. 





_~ 
If there’s any es 
place where A 
quality is para- 
mount to every other 
consideration, itisin the 
blade of a carving knife 


“Anchor 
Brand” carvers» 


have blades made of the finest special 
carver steel obtainable, fashioned and 
tempered by expert craftsmen in a 
plant devoted to the making of fine 
cutlery for over 60 years. The cutting 
quality of Anchor blades is not ex- 
celled by any cutlery in the world. 
The Set like Carver here shown has 

genuine stag-horn handles of first qual- 
ity, full sterling caps and ferrules. 
Such a Set of Carvers will last a life- 
time. A necessity and a delight in 
every home. A beautiful wedding gift. 

Price of Set 4 

complete in case 8. 40 
Show this adver noemens toyourdealerand 





















ask to see this Set. yh he hasn't it, we will 
send, charges prepaid, on receipt of price. 


LAMBON & GOODNOW MFG. CO., 
Shelburne Falls, Mass. 




















UN 


PASTE 


STOVE POLISH 


adorn and beautify your home 


Art “ ill 
' ' 
Science will make your housework easy 


Dom estic Science applied 
Pr 1 means SUN 


every 


PASTE 


Can prove it 


easiest 


pro l 
the brightest, 
a dustless Stove 
ucanget. We 


You owe it to yourself to 


use it costs you no 


more 
Just ask your 


MORSE BROS., Proprietors, 


grocer for SUN PASTE 
ANTON 








Domesti« 
Scienc 


> the best in this 


Insist upon it 


MASS 
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ITH things the church may use the dingy 
shop 
Was cluttered full. Rich robes and vestments 
hung 
Beside the graven saints; and at the top, 
Above the altars, brazen censers swung. 
And crucifix and chalice, made of gold, 
And books and beads were waiting to be sold. 


With patience more than hope, beside the door 
The tradesman sat; for few there came to buy. 
A dusty sunbeam slanted to the floor; 
Upon the pane there buzzed a single fly. 
When lo! upon the threshold there is seen 
A stranger’s form of priestly garb and mien. 


‘My friend,” he said, “far off beyond the sea 
As bishop am I sent. From out thy store 
Bring all the office calls for unto me, 
That I may make my choice and buy. Nay, 
more, 
Put on thyself the robes and all the rest— 
If they adorn thee weil, be that the test.” 


Not loath to please, the tradesman stepped to 
where 

The richest vestments hung. The alb he placed 
About his shoulders, then the amice there ; 

The maniple, the girdle at his waist, ; 
He slowly donned in turn; then o’er the whole 
He drew the silken cope and fringéd stole. 

The jeweled miter next upon his head 

He set, and on his right hand placed the ring, 
And in his left the crozier. Then, instead 

Of what he was before, a lowly thing 
Of trade, he stood a bishop! In the glass 
Before him many strange things came to pass. 


No more the little shop. Instead, afar 
A dim cathedral’s vaulted nave. There gleamed 
The candles, and the incense rose. He saw 
The multitude of worshipers who seemed 
To kneel while he should bless them; and he heard 
The rolling organ and the chanted word. 
No more the tradesman’s humble lot. He stood 
As one beloved and honored through the earth ; 
Of apostolic rank, and by the Lord 
Anointed for His blessed work ; his worth 
All crozier, robes and miter signified. 
And so the dream engulfed him in its tide. 
The vision dimmed. He sighed and turned his 
head ; 
He stood within the little shop alone. 
The priest—a cunning rogue disguised—had fled 
With loot of silver, gold and precious stone. 
What mattered that? He softly closed the door; 
The vision had been worth it all, and more. 


So runs the tale; a tale to tell again, 
If we but listen well. For each of us 
The vision waits. It will not be in vain 
If richly we invest our lives, and thus 
Employ our store. The things we teach, or sell, 
Or love in others might adorn us well. 


* © 
WORKERS TOGETHER. 


Ae By ICHARD DRUM- 
§ R MOND is more than 

sixty years of age, and 
this incident occurred when 
he was nine, so it was more 
than fifty years ago; but it 
taught him a lesson the mean- 
ing of which is still fresh 
with him. 

His father was a Scotch- 
man, who, migrating to America, and estab- 
lishing a mill, undertook the manufacture of 
oatmeal on a small scale. For this process he 
required a stone kiln. He built the kiln him- 
self, with the assistance of Richard, and the 
two carried the heavy stones that made the 
structure. 4 

For this labor the father made a hand-barrow, 
the handles at one end much shorter than at 
the other, so that nearly all the weight of the 
stone came at his end of the barrow. But 
Richard did not understand this, and he mar- 
veled at his strength, as stone after stone was 
carried to its place and cemented into the arch. 

‘*Aye, laddie, we brought a great yin that 
time,’’ his father would say, admiringly; and 
Richard grew tall in his father’s approbation. 

Years went by, and Richard often thought 
of the event after he became a man. 





‘*Tt was very fine, the way my father encour- | d 


aged me,’’ said he, not long ago, ‘‘and to this 
day I love my father for the way he did it. 
And I sometimes think that is the way God 
gets work out of us, by lengthening the handles 
at our end, and letting us suppose we are very 
important as partners in His great under- 
takings.’’ 

**You are right,’’ said the friend to whom 
the incident was related. ‘‘Only you must not 
say ‘suppose.’ Your father did not explain to 
you that he was carrying more than half the 
stone, but you must not think, and do not think, 
that you were not of importance in his work. 

‘‘Strong as he was, he could not carry both 
ends of the barrow; and while he was much 
stronger than you, you were as indispensable 
at your end as he at his.’’ 

‘*But you would not say the same of God, 
would you? You would not say that in the 
same way He needs us at this end of the bar- 
row ?”? ‘ 

‘Indeed 1 would, in a sense as nearly parallel 





as we can apply any such lesson to God. Great 
enterprises have failed, apparently, because 
God had no one at this end to carry the human 
part of the barrow. What could have been 
done had He been disposed to make a different 
sort of barrow, I will not discuss; but the 
world being the two-handled sort of thing it is, 
God needs us at this end of the load. 

“‘Remember what George Eliot says, putting 
the words into the mouth of old Antonio Stra- 
divari, the violin-maker of Cremona: — 

‘**He could not make Antonio Stradivari 
violins without Antonio.’ 

“T think that is true of all divine-human 
enterprises. It seems to me you have done 
well to interpret the ways of God with His 
children in the light of that boyish memory.’’ 

Mr. Drummond rose to go, and said: 

“*T felt that I was a great man when I could 
work with my father.’’ 

‘*You had a right to that feeling,’’ said his 
friend, ‘‘and you may claim it still. ‘For we 
are workers together with God.’ ’’ 
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BLACK HAWK. 


“7 T IS one of the most pathetic horse stories of 
| the war,” declared the colonel. Then, when 
the veterans of the blue pressed him, the old 
Confederate soldier closed his eyes and began to 
tell of the incident he referred to, which happened 
at the Battle of Shiloh. ‘General William B. Bate, 
who died a United States Senator from Tennessee, 
was colonel of the Second Tennessee. He had 
two horses, one an ordinary horse which he used 
on the march and for other rough service, the 
other, Black Hawk, a thoroughbred, black as a 
crow and of great beauty and stamina. 


“The night before the battle the commoner horse 
was stolen, and the next morning at daylight I 
well remember what a superb picture our colonel 
made on Black Hawk, who looked fit to race for a 

ngdom. 

“The usual position of a colonel is thirty feet to 
the rear of his regiment, and it was in that position 
that Colonel Bate first went into the fight. 

‘“‘At the second stand—and I want to see no stub- 
borner fight than we had down there amid the 
woods, round that little church on the banks of the 
Tennessee—the Federals gave it to us hot, and it 
was here our lines were my ~ broken; it was 
here also that Colonel Bate to put himself in 
front of his regiment before they would charge 
with enough determination to drive the boys in 
blue again. All this time the battle was raging 
eve ere. 

“Time and again Colonel Bate led us against 
Sherman’s brave boys—that thoroughbred horse 
and rider always in front. Once he made us a 
short eee just before we had to charge again 
having been repulsed at the first attempt. He sai 
he wanted us only to follow him, that he would 
not take us where he would not go himself, and 
we believed him. 

“This last fight was terrible. Before we struck 
the i, Colonel Bate was shot out of the saddle, 
the men dropped round us right and left, but we 
charged on, leaving all as they fell. 

“When Colonel Bate dro’ Black Hawk 
seemed to be at a loss what to do; but as the 
regiment —— on he quickly fell into his place just 
in the rear of the regiment and followed us on into 
battle. We must have fought on for a half-mile 
after that, and it was a strange sight to see that 
horse following the regiment as stately as if on 
dress parade, and it touched every man to see him 
riderless. 

“At the first opportunity an ambulance was sent 
back to find the colonel and take him to the field- 
hospital, some three miles in the rear. In the con- 
fusion no one thought of Black Hawk, but he 
not Py his brave rider, for he actually fol- 
lowed the path of those who carried the colonel to 
the hospital straight up to the hospital tent. Then, 
to the surprise of Colonel Bate, who had been 
badly but not fatally wounded in two places, one 
ball A yey through his shoulder, Black Hawk 
poked his head in at the tent door and affection- 
ately whinnied to his master, who was then in the 
hands of the surgeon. | 

“The next instant he turned, walked a few paces 
in the woods, staggered, and fell down dead. 

“An examination showed what no one had 
noticed, that he had several bad wounds, one of 
= — fatal. 

-“ s 
colonel, “he used to say that he could still see the 
almost human look Black Hawk gave him as he 
turned away, with that last gentle whinny, to die.” 


HOW HE LOST IT. 


HE story of Mr. Briggs and the key which he 
1 wanted to lose sounds like a true story, 

except in the unnatural persistence of the 
key in not allowing itself to get lost. The key in 
question, says a writer in the Philadelphia Ledger, 
was a long-shanked affair which Mr. Briggs had 
had no use for since he left Butte, Montana, three 
years before. As the house, the front door of 
which it fitted, had been torn down, there seemed 
no reason for keeping the key on his ring. So he 
took it off, tossed it into the waste-basket, closed 
his desk and went home from the office. 

The next morning he found the key inside his 
desk, apparently slipped through the mail slit by 
the woman who cleans the offices. 

Mr. Briggs threw it into the basket again. 

The following morning it was once more on his 


esk. 
He looked out the window—and then remem- 
bered that his lease forbade casting things out. 
Also, he reflected that a key that size dropped 


from the twentieth floor would doubtless brain | tud 


somebody. 

He placed the Key in the basket again, with a 
note attached explaining that he wanted to throw 
it away. But the janitress was German and could 
not read English. The key reappeared. 

Out in the corridor was a large box devoted to 
the reception of refuse. Mr. Briggs put the key 
in that. The man came to emote it, found the 
key, consulted the janitress, and the key was in 
its usual place the next wereene. 

r. Briggs suppressed what he contemplated 
saying, took the key, entered the elevator, de- 
scended to the street floor, walked to the curb, and 
furtively dropped the key in the gutter. 

A newsboy, noting the gleam of something 
metallic in the te. picked » the rey two 
minutes later. He repaired with it to the lobby of 
the office building, on the chance of reward, and 
asked the hallman about it. That person ex- 
amined the key, found “Butte, Mon.,’’ cut into the 
Shank, and said: 

“There’s a feller up in 2028 from Butte. Maybe 


it’s his.” 

It was. Mr. Briggs was almost inarticulate, 
but he thanked the boy, and gave him largess 
besides. What he said when the boy departed is 
not part of this i. 

Mr. Briggs walked out to the middle span of the 


ong as General Bate lived,’’ concluded the |: 





nearest bridge and flung the key far out into the 
air. He came back, pleased with his work, and 
discovered that he had thrown away the key to 
his wood-shed. That also happened to be loose 
in his pokes, The Butte key was still there. 
That was Wednesday. Thursday he felt in his 
kets, as he walked along the street, and missed 
he key. He almost fainted for joy. He told his 
wife about it, and she, too, was apy. Briggs 
explained to her that he himself was go hyd lose 
that key, just as an experiment, or perish in the 
attempt, and to find it gone without effort was an 
unimaginable rapture. It was not only Ta 
nable; it was premature. Mrs. Briggs found the 
key in the lining of the coat two days later. 





BUSY wing the pewees fling 
Across the pane, the linnet 
Lifts up a lay in praise of May 
As though his soul were in it: 
Now Nature’s face in all its grace 
The warm sun-rays are gilding, 
For in its prime is nesting-time, 
Come watch the birds abuilding! 


The goldfinch preens while wide careens 
The undulating swallow— 
Tunes lead the way so joyously, 
Ah, who can choose but follow? 
In willing thrall to each sweet call 
Our spirits always yielding— 
Then let care fret, we’ll linger yet 
And watch the birds abuilding! 


* © 


UNCLE JOE’S SPEECH. 


ba HIS is the most comfortable chair, Uncle 

Joe. Won’t you take it?” Uncle Joe 

looked at his nephew with a suspicion of a 
glare. He was a cheerful, bluff old gentleman, 
who was making a visit in his nephew’s family, 
and had just come in from a brisk walk in the 
country. Now he strode to the fireplace and stood 
in front of it, warming his coat tails. His niece 
was busy with some fancy-work near the window, 
and his nephew had just laid aside the afternoon 
paper. 

“Do sit down in the most comfortable chair,” 
urged the young woman with the fancy-work. 

I prefer to stand up,” said Uncle Joe. “Any 
objection?” 

“Why, no,” said his nephew. “Of course if you 
wish to stand up —” : 

“Your intentions,” said Uncle Joe, “are good, 
but with io permission, I’m going to make a 
speech. There is sucha thing as having too good 
intentions.” 

“What do you mean, uncle?” asked the voice 
from the window. “I’m sure we want you to be 
perfectly comfortable.” 

“So I am,” said the old gentleman, “but you 
forget that I am old — and not yet too old, 
I nope, to pudge for myself. 

“When I want to sit down I know enough to sit 
down, and as a matter of fact, I consider some of 
the other chairs quite as comfortable as the one 
you are always compelling me to sit down in. 

“When I am at dinner I know when I have had 
enough to eat, and I don’t like to be told that I 
have a poor appetite if I don’t eat twice as much 
as anybody else. 

“When I go out to walk I am still capable of 
deciding whether or not to wear rubbers. And 
when I stay in the house, it’s my own fault if I sit 
in a draft. 

“T like this place, and I should like to prolong 
this visit several dayslonger. That’s my speech, 
finished the old gentleman. 

Zand = mighty good specch, $00," said th 

“And a mig! g speec sal e 
oe man, suddenly. aT hadn't thought of it 

t way before, but chasing people to make them 
comfortable is a rather ypoy kind of hospi- 
tality. Sit down in any old chair you like, Uncle 
Joseph, and I guess hereafter Maud and I will be 
able to restrain our impulse to pick it for you.” 

“T shouldn’t have mentioned it,’”’ said Uncle Joe, 
with a twinkle, “if I hadn’t been sure that such 
sensible young people would agree with me.” 








GRATEFUL CHINAMEN. 


NE of the Chinaman’s most engaging pecu- 
O liarities is his strong sense of gratitude, 

which is not merely personal, but racial. 
So, at least, the Rt. Rev. John Sheepshanks says 
in his book, “A Bishop in the Rough.” In 1860 he 
was a young missionary stationed at Fort Hope, 
British Columbia, and he came much in contact 
with Chinamen. 


On board the river steamboat there was a China- 
man with whom I conversed, and who was much 
astonished at my acquaintance with the religions 
of China, and inqui my name. It >. 3 that 
he mentioned the circumstance to his fellow 
countryman with whom he was to lodge, and it 
~ — that this man had been for a few months 
at New Westminster, and I had taught him to 
read. So he set to work to find out where I was 
staying, and presently brought me an offering of a 
very handsome purse and a bracelet of sandal- 
wood. — glad he was to see me, and we 
shook hands and nodded and grinned at each 
other heartily. 

The next day I called upon him at his store, and 
he served up refreshments for me. The China- 
men are not —_ personally grateful for benefits 
or kindness received, but they have a racial grati- 
ude. Because I did my best to teach a few 
Chinamen at New Westminster, and was of 
course courteous and kind to them, I was always 
most kindly and hospitably received by Chinamen 
throughout the ottony. en I visited Victoria 
I was welcomed by Chinese storekeepers there, 
i ~m to partake of refreshments wherever 

called. 


AN INTERRUPTED SERMON. 


BOY is a boy wherever or whenever he may 
A be, and the lad of the staid colonial days 
only helps to prove the fact. The parson 
in Helen Evertson Smith’s “Colonial Days and 
Ways” was of an unusually mild type, however, 
and extended his cloak of charity over the pranks 
of youth in a manner uncommon in those severe 
times. The minister, Mr. Smith, sheltered in the 
parsonage an orphan boy. One Sunday, for some 
reason or other, this lad was kept from church. 
While the sermon was in progress a chuckle ran 


round the gallery where the boys sat. There was 
also a commotion in the top gallery, where the 





slaves were. Even the decorous tenants of the 
big, square pews seemed excited. 

he parson redoubled his efforts, but the dis- 
turbance increased. The preacher seppes and 
looked round, with some displeasure, but more 
wonder. Everybody was looking in his direction, 
but not at him. His wife, with laughing eyes, was 
biting her lips. 

Old slave Jack could stand it no longer. Meking 
his way behind the seats, which were crowded wit 
his brethren whose “‘ivories” were ali exposed, he 
reached the end of the topmost gallery, and stepped 
on the flat top of the massive sounding-board 
which hung over the pulpit on a level with the top 
gallery floor. There he was in full view of the 
congregation, but hidden from the minister. Ina 
moment, however, he came once more into the 
vision of that dignitary, carrying a very compla- 
cent black-and-tan dog decorated with a pair of 
the parson’s best bands. 

Somé hand had released Carlo from the durance 
in which he was nom Sundays in order that he 
might not follow his master, the minister, to 
church. Finding that he could not get into the 
house of worship by the doors, he had ascended 
the stairs leading to the top ary, reached the 
sounding-board and seated himself just above his 
master, well pleased with himself in his minis- 
terial decorations. 

As Jack bore out the unresisting dog, the ag- 
geve old slave turned toward the minister, and 

reaking all meeting-house rules, exclaimed with 
—— indignation: 

“Massa! massa! Dis some mo’ o’ dat Bill’s 
debiltry! He got to be sto; somehow!” 

This was too much, and the — tion burst 
into laughter. The parson laugh with the rest. 
Bidding Jack take off the dog’s finery and carry 
him home, he turned to his audience and said that 
the little boy’s jest was not meant for irreverence, 
and he was too young to realize what he was 
doing. Then he left the —— of his sermon. 
and gave such a discourse on the duties of the old 
to the young that every hearer was impressed. 


TRUE COURTESY. 


MEMBER of the Society of Friends, who 

had made a fortune as a merchant, was 
asked how he had managed it. “By a single 
article,” he answered, “in which every one may 
deal who pleases—civility.”” The Rev. E. J. Hardy, 
in his book, ‘‘How to be Happy Though Civil,” gives 








an incident from the life of Lord Beaconsfield, an - 


apt illustration of the charm which the spirit of 
chivalry infuses into every-day life. 


Gladstone was attacking in the House of Com- 
mons the administration of Beaconsfield, or 
rather of Disraeli, as he was then. He had begun 
a sentence, “The right honorable gentleman and 
his satellites,” when some interruption threw him 
out. He came to a stop, and seemed on the point 
of breaking down. 

Disraeli leaned across the table and repeated 
the word “satellites,” whereupon his adversary at 
once recollected himself and resumed his invec- 


tive. 

Civility has been defined as benevolence in small 
things. This is well illustrated by an anecdote 
told of Gen. William Napier. 

Taking a country walk one day, he met a little 

rl, about five years old, sobbing over a broken 

wl, which she had dropped in bringing it back 
from the field to-which she had taken her father’s 
dinner. She said she would be beaten on her 
return home for having broken it. 

With a sudden gleam of hope, she innocently 
looked up into his face, and said, “But zu can 
mend it, can’t ’ee?” 

He explained that he could not mend the bowl, 
but he would give her a sixpence to buy another. 
However, on opening his purse it was empty of 
silver, and he had to make amends by promising 
to meet his little friend in the same spot at the 
same hour the next day, and to bring the six- 
ne ape with him, bidding her tell her mother she 

seen a ~~. who would ae ty’ the 
money for the bowl the next 4 e child, 
trusting him, went on her way comforted. 

On his return home, he found an invitation to 
dine the following evening with some one whom 
he especially wished to see. 

He hesita' for some little time, trying to eal- 
culate the possibility of going to meet his little 
friend of the broken bowl and still being in time 
for the dinner-party ; but finding this could not be, 
he wrote to decline the dinner invitation, on the 
= of a previous eo saying, ‘‘1 cannot 

sappoint her. She trusted me implicitly.” 


* ¢@ 


A PLANT PIONEER. 


HE kinnikinic is a plant pioneer. Often it 

| is the first plant to make a settlement or es- 

tablish a colony on a barren or burned-over 

area. It is hardy, and is able to make a start and 

thrive in places so inhospitable as to afford most 

plants not the slightest foothold. Mr. Enos A. 

Mills, in “Wild Life on the Rockies,” tells of the 

beneficial work which this plant does; it often 

opens the way for the growth of a flourishing 
forest. 


The kinnikinic, or Arctostaphylos U » as 
the botanists name it, may be called a ground- 
loving vine. Although ane attractive, it is in 
winter that it is at its best. Then its bright green 
leaves and red berries shine among the snow- 
flowers in a quiet way that is strikingly beautiful. 

Once kinnikinic has made a start, itis constantly 
assis' to succeed by its own growing success. 
Its arms catch and hold snow, and this gives a 
supply of much-n ater. This water is 
snugly stored beneath the plant, where but little 
can be reached or taken by the sun or the thirsty 
winds. The winds, too, bring something to it— 
dust, powdered earth, trash, the remains of dead 
insects; some of this material is carried for miles. 
All goes to form new soil, or to fertilize or mulch 
the old. The soil-bed grows deeper and richer, 
and is also constantly outbuilding and calarging. 

In a few years a small oasis is formed in, or 
rather on, the barren. This becomes a place of 
refuge for seed-wanderers, in fact, a nursery. 
There are millions of acres now almost desert that 
may some time be changed and beautified by this 
cheerful, modest plant. Some time many bald and 
barren places in the Rockies will be plumed with 

ines, bannered with flowers, have brooks, butter- 

es and singing birds, all of these because of the 
reclaiming work which will be done by charming 
kinnikinic. 





HE DID HIS BEST. 


R. RAYMOND appeared at his neighbor’s 
door one November evening at dusk in a 
towering rage and uttering fierce threats 
against his neighbor’s dog, Nero. Vainly the 
neighbor tried to explain that Nero was only a 
puppy. “He belongs to Johnny,” he went on, “and 
it would break Johnny’s heart if anything hap- 
pened to him. I think,” hopefully, “that his man- 
ners will improve.” 
“Manners!” repeated Raymond. ‘I’m not com- 
ponies of his manners, but his nature. After he 
ad jumped all over me he bit the back of my leg.” 
“That’s as far as he can reach,” broke in Johnny, 
in a wounded tone. “You don’t expect a little 
pup like him to bite a big man like you on the 
neck, do you, Mr. Raymond?” 
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A PICTURE- HOUSE 
By Alice M. Kellogg. 


ARY’S father is one’of the 
editors of a weekly mag- 
azine. Every Thursday 

night he brings home his ‘‘ex- 
changes,’” or papers and maga- 
zines that are sent to him in 
exchange for his own periodical. 
Then he has to sit up until twelve 
and one o’clock, with a pair of 
seissors in his hand, cutting out 
the articles he wishes to preserve. 

Mary keeps watch for these 
‘*exchange nights,’’ for there are 
treasures for her in what her 
father throws into the waste- 
baskets. Instead of the pages of 
reading-matter which Mr. Howard 
scans rapidly, Mary turns to the 
illustrations to the stories and 
advertisements. For she has a 
novel way of playing at house- 
keeping with the pictures of the 
necessary articles. 

A big scrap-book is her house. 
Two pages that open together she 
calls her parlor. Here she pastes 
her sofas and chairs, a piano and 
table, and whatever she thinks 
belongs in the parlor. Turning 
over to the next two pages, Mary 
has gathered here the furnishings 
for adining-room. Then come the 
bedrooms, a bathroom, kitchen and 
laundry. Very often Mary 
searches in the waste-baskets for 
two or three weeks before she 
secures just the right thing to put 
into just the right place. 

The people who live in the 
picture-house you might easily 
guess come from the same source 
where their furnishings are found. 
There is a large family, I can 
assure you, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Makebelieve, grandpa and grand- 
ma, with all the little Make- 
believes, including the twins, 
Pansy and Ivy. There is a cook, 
in her place by the kitchen range, 
a waitress in the dining-room, 
and even a trained nurse ready, 
in cap and apron, to look after 
any who may fall ill. 

Every contrivance for house- 
building and home-keeping that 
Mary hears about she makes a 
keen hunt for in her father’s 
exchanges. Her house is not com- 
plete, she thinks, until it has a 
piazza and a garden, and when she puts in the 
flowers she intends to paint them as she sees 
them growing outdoors. 

Mary has a fancy for adding a menagerie 
also, and her pets among the paper animals | 
she allows to pay visits in the dining-room. 
By cutting a little slit in one of the chairs, 
Mr. Monkey is perched there as comfortably as 
if he were hanging by his tail to a tree in the 
forest. Pussy Cat and Rover have each a snug 
nest by the fireplace in the parlor, but at night 
they are taken back into their own domain. 

Two of Mary’s little neighbors have begun 
scrap-books of their own in the same manner, 
and the three girls help each other by exchan- 
ging pictures. 


ee QIwe—_— 


THE MAGIC BOX. 
By E. W. F. 


T WAS a warm afternoon. The sun beat 
| down hot on the dusty road, but under the 

big trees by the house it was cool and 
pleasant. 

Lyman had been down by the brook, trying 
to catch a trout, but the day was too bright 
for the fish to bite well. At any rate, he had 
not caught one. It was a long, warm walk 
up from the brook, and so when he reached 
the house he was glad to sit down on the shady 
door-step and rest a while. | 

A little way off, under the big maple, his 
Grandfather Morris sat in his big armchair, 
with a book resting on his knees. Lyman was | 
going to ask him to tell him a story, when he 
saw, on looking again, that the old gentleman 
was asleep. His head was bent a little forward 
and his long white beard rested on his chest. | 
One hand lay on the open book, and he looked | 
at first as if he were still reading. 

Just then Mrs. Leavitt, Lyman’s mother, 
came to the door. After glancing at the old 
gentleman a moment, she motioned. to Lyman 
not to make any noise, and then tiptoed back 
into the house. 

In a little while Mr. Leavitt, Lyman’s father, 
came out, carrying a black leather case which 
Lyman knew contained his camera. Going a 
little nearer to Grandfather Morris, he set up 
three long, slender legs, and fastened the camera 
to them. 

“*We are going to take grandpa’s picture, 








just as he is, asleep over his book,’’ said Mrs. 
Leavitt. 

Lyman’s father then threw a large black 
cloth over the camera, and put his head under 
it. After looking a long time, and moving the 
camera once or twice, he drew the black cloth 
away from his head, and taking Lyman to one 
side, said to him in a whisper: 

*T am going into the house now to get some 
things I need to take the picture with, and while 
Iam gone you must be careful not to wake 
your grandfather, and be sure not to touch the 
camera. You mustn’t even look through it, for 
if you do, you will see your grandfather stand- 
ing on his head; and when a man is as old as 
he is it is very bad for him to stand on his 
head.’’ 

Then Mr. Leavitt went into the house, and 
Mrs. Leavitt followed him, and Lyman was 
left alone, to think over what his father had 
said. 

The more he thought of it the stranger it 
seemed. How could just looking into that black 
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box make his grandfather stand on his head? | 


Perhaps his father was only joking, and did not 
mean it, after all. 

He went a little nearer to the camera, and 
tried to look into it without touching it; but it | 
was too high, and the black cloth hid the back 
of it. Surely one look could do no harm if he 
did not touch anything. 

Going very still, so as not to wake the old 
gentleman, he got a chair from the kitchen. 
When he stood on that his head was up even 
with the camera, but still the black cloth was 
in the way. Slowly he pulled it up and poked 
his head in under it. 

What he saw frightened him so that he gave | 
a cry before he thought. There was his grand- 
father, sure enough, not only standing on his 
head and holding up the chair on his legs, but 
the book seemed to be hanging to the under side 
of his knees; and the big tree, too, was wrong 
side up, with its roots above and the branches 
below, and the sky underneath all the rest. 

At the sound of Lyman’s voice Grandfather 
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THE STAR-LIGHTER. 
By Miriam S. Clark. 
OME quickly, little sister - girl, the stars are being lit! 
The dark from down the dusky hills is creeping, bit by bit; 
The baby moon is sailing. Oh, just come out and see 
How Nightman lights the pretty stars for little you and me! 


For he’s the fairy of the skies, 


and wears a robe of blue. 


He’s old as all the years that are, and yet as young as you. 


He has a magic torch to hold; it reaches up so far 
That, standing on the hilltop, he can light the farthest star! 


And one by one they twinkle out, so very glad and bright, 


We're sure he must have touched them with his magic torch of light. | 


Look up there, little sister - girl, 


beyond the hill, and see 


The big new one that’s glowing now for little you and me. 


Oh, isn’t Nightman good to us, to light the stars o’ nights? 
He shows us every evening just the prettiest of sights! 


For he’s the fairy of the skies; 


he wears a robe of blue. 


And old as all the years he is— yet just as young as you. 


Morris awoke with a start and a 
loud ‘‘ Who is that ?’’ And Lyman 
was so badly scared then that he 
gave a sudden jump, so that the 
chair tipped. In trying to save 
himself from falling he took hold 
of the camera, and down it came 
with a loud bang! 

When Mr. Leavitt came out, he 
found Grandfather Morris wide 
awake and trying to learn why 
Lyman was crying so, and what 
he meant by talking about ‘‘stand- 
ing on his head.’”? But as a 
punishment Lyman was sent into 
the house without being told how 
so strange a thing had happened 
to his grandfather; and he was 
much older before he found out 
why it was that his disobedience 
caused the old gentleman to act in 
such a way. 


— a — 


FIRST. 
By Ella H. Stratton. 


ENNIE KILMER was 
B never happy unless he was 

ahead of every other little 
boy in everything. 

Therefore he was seldom happy. 
One day his father brought him 
a great red balloon, and Bennie 
was sure that it was the best one 
in the world until Cousin Frank 
came over with one exactly like it. 

“Mine can go highest!’’ de- 
clared Bennie. ‘‘And “I’ve a 
whole ball of twine!’’ 

**So have I,’’ answered Frank, 
very good-naturedly. ‘‘Let’s try 
them.’’ 

So they went out on the lawn. 
A gentle wind was blowing, but 
it was enough for the red bal- 
loons. Up they went, above the 
tops of the great maple-trees. 

‘‘Aha! Mine is up higher! 
shouted Frank. 

Bennie saw that it was true— 
his ball of twine was shorter. 
He scowled at the red balloon, 
and then at Cousin Frank’s tri- 
umphant face. 

‘Mine shall go higher than 
that !’’ he shouted, angrily, and 
—let go the twine. 

Then up, up it went, up and 
up, until it was so small a speck 
in the blue sky that he could 
not see it. ‘‘Now you’ve lost it,’’ said his 
father, who had seen it all. 

‘It’s higher than Frank’s, anyhow, 
tered Bennie. 

‘*And Frank doesn’t mind, but you do mind 
losing your balloon,” said his father, ‘‘so Frank 
is first in having fun, after all.’’ 

And Bennie in sorrow knew it was true. 


? 
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PUZZLES. 
1. RIDDLE. 


A mission beautiful is mine. 

At home, abroad, I glow and shine, 
Whate’er I touch I righten. 

Yet shame and sorrow are my lot; 

I seek some secret sheltered 5: ot, 
Where searching eyes can find me not, 
My grief and woe to heighten. 

These differing stories both are true. 
The explanation rests with you. 


2. PREFIXED-LETTER PUZZLE. 
Prefix a letter and change a weapon intoa plant; 
a tool into a boat; part of the head into a period of 
time ; to acquire into to long for; a point of the 
compass into ferment; trouble into a prison; a 
corner into a discordant sound; a relative into 
a trip; assent into a bird; a fire side into a tinkle ; 
a bird into the jaw; a we ight into to shake. 
3. ENIGMA. 

I’m found in manna, not in food; 

I’m not in evil, but in good; 

I am in this, also in that; 

I shun a cap, but like a hat; 

In error’s ways I always walk ; 

I chatter, but I never talk. 


4. WORD-SQUARES. 


I. 
To shut out. To elude. A staff. To take for 
one’s own. A source of income. 
II. 
An open space. A snow house. 
mirer. Those who work. 


A pupil. Ad 


5. CHARADE. 

Clothed in my whole of softest, richest dyes, 
A lady sat by me, a vision rare. 
I saw her start, and in a moment change 
Intoac harming picture of despair. 
I said, “If first can your distress relieve, 
Permit me. May a second stranger dare?” 
“A second stranger has me of my first relieved 

I thank you, sir,” she laughed, 
“He'll find within a7 pee 
Enough to pay his trolley fare!” 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. MILD, CIVIL, VIM, MIX, LIVID, VIVID 


2. I. TRACED Il. COAST 
REMOVE OILER 
AMUSES ALIVE 
COSINE SEVEN 
EVENER TREND 
DESERT 


3. 1. Phil, owe, me, la—Philomela. uu. Glad, I, 


a, tor—gladiator. 
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HYGIENE OF THE KITCHEN. 


N OUR present scientific age, the 
kitchen, formerly conducted according 
to tradition and the rule of thumb, is 
becoming at once a refinery, a labora- 
tory and dis-infection station, and a 
factory. And like other factories, it 

has its all-important human element—the active 
workers. Into the kitchen come all sorts of raw 
materials, from many places, and after having 
been handled by many persons. 


The Kitchen as a Refinery. 


The first problem of the kitchen is to refine 
many of these foodstuffs by separating the more 
nutritious parts from the less nutritious. Later 
comes the second problem, namely, out of the 
refined materials to manufacture, chiefly by 
cookery, food and drink fitted to satisfy, support 
and gratify the hungry human body. 


Potatoes must be peeled and the pine 
thrown away. Oysters and clams and lobsters, 
if not already freed from their shells, must now 
be separated or as we sometimes say, “‘shucked.”’ 
Skin, bone and superfluous fat must be removed 
from meats, feathers and entrails from poultry 
and from game, and skins or peelings from 
oranges, bananas and other fruits. 

‘The net result of this mpm is the concen- 
tration of the more valuable portions of the food 
and the removal of the worthless or less valuable ; 
and this kind of process, when applied to raw 
sugar, raw starch and the like, is everywhere 
called “refining.” 

Most kitchen processes of refining involve the 
handling of raw materials, and hands, since 
they go almost everywhere, readily become soiled ; 
and if they also get contaminated with disease- 
germs, they may carry these back and forth 
among the substances handled in the kitchen. 
If, for example, celery or oysters are sewage- 
— then the handling of these things ma; 
eave disease-germs upon the fingers, by whi 
they may.later be conveyed to bread or cake or 
berries handled and served uncooked, 

Absolute cleanliness, as far as this can be 
brought about, is therefore so essential in dealing 
with all sorts of raw materials or foodstuffs that 
there can hardly be too much washing of the 
hands when passing from the handling of one 
class of food materials to another. And right 
here the kitchen towel needs attention, because 
dirt caught up from one class of foodstuffs may 
be communicated to the towel in invisible quan- 
tities, and then a little later back again upon 
the hands—the very towel of the kitchen becom- 
ing the common bond of a more general infection. 
But to the towel we shall shortly return. 


Laboratory and Dis-Infection 
Station. 

One of the most-notable characteristics of a 
scientific age is the extent to which laboratories 
and laboratory methods are working their way 
into many departments of human life. 


We need not therefore be surprised to find that 
in some cases, especially in institutions, the aid 
of scientific appliances is nowadays required to 
such an extent that in these the kitchen is be- 
coming a kind of scientifie laboratory. 

Weighing, measuring, testing,— not merely. 
tasting,—for mixing, combining, compounding, 
together with various and exact degrees of heat- 
ing, are prominent features in kitchens of this 
kind. Here, obviously, —- cleanliness, 
almost approaching that of the operating-rooms 
of modern hospitals, may nowadays be found. 

_ Some foodstutfs, because of microscopic para- 
sites which may infect them, are safe for eating 
only after exposure to high temperatures as in 
thorough boiling, broiling or roasting. Meats, 
and especially 1, Sausages and other pork 
products, need to be heated thoroughly in order 
to make sure that they are freed from infection 
by parasites of all sorts. Milk, too, may often 





be made much safer by sterilizing or even by | 


parboiling (Pasteurizing). 

Yet the kitchen is not merely or even chiefly a 
refinery or a laboratory. It is also a factory, 
because within it are manuf. the various 
mixtures and compounds which are put upon the 
table to be swallowed by living human beings. 


The Human Element. 


Although the processes employed are largely 
physical and chemical, consisting for the most 
part in the application of heat to the refined and 
compounded raw materials, there does, neverthe- 
less, enter in here, as always, a human element 
which, according to circumstances, may contrib- 
ute to the physical well-being or to the harm of 
the human bodies which consume the finished 
product, 


The cook, whether man or woman, child or 
maid servant, is subject to the ills that flesh is 
heir to, and therefore capable not merely of 
manufacturing indigestible, unsavory, unwhole- 
some compounds and mixtures, but of carry- 
ing within or upon his or her person, the germs 
of dangerous diseases, some of which may be 
transmitted to the foods set upon our tables. 

Again, because of incomplete cookery, raw 
materials, contaminated or infected before they 
entered the kitchen, may fail to be sterilized by 

or otherwise. In such cases foods may 
arrive upon the table in such a state that they 
are dangerous alike to human life and health. 

As to the first of these unhygienic conditions 
there is much to be said, because food that is 
unsavory or otherwise unattractive does not 
tempt the appetite, and is liable to be neglected 
or even rejected, with a failure of the natural 
function of food to the eater, and a loss of good 
material and money to the provider. For, in 
spite of the fact that good, and especially delicate, 
cookery may lead to overeating, self-indulgence 
and possibly gluttony, these untoward events are 

robably on the whole less objectionable than 
hose which arise from the serving of indigesti- 
ble, unwholesome or half-cooked food. In the 
one case nothing is required to correct the diffi- 
culties involved except a certain amount of self- 
restraint, while those who must consume badly 
cooked food have absolutely no way of escape. 


“Typhoid Mary.”’ 


It is, however, those working in the kitchen 
who are the greatest menace to the consumers of 
manufactured food. If, for example, the cook 
be a chronic carrier of germs, then the way is 
wide open for the conveyance of these diseases to 
consumers of food prepared by that cook’s hands. 


Most of the readers of The Companion have 
probably heard of “‘Typhoid Mary,” the cook 
who, although not hersait suffering from typhoid 
fever, was yet a kind of breeding-house or cul- 
ture-tube, as the bacteriologists would put it, for 
typhoid-fever germs—so much so a number 
—— who ate food which she had prepared 
sickened and died of typhoid fever caught from 
her. One of the discoveries of mode: 
times is the fact that, as in “Typhoid Mary’s’”’ 
case, the germs of various diseases may be carried 
about by persons not sick at all, or not very sick, 
who are either keeping up and about their work 
just before they come down with an attack, or 
else have cases of sickness so mild that they 
themselves never know that they are sick. And 
because these ‘“‘walking” cases do not themselves 
know that they are ill, they are the most dan- 
gerous as well as the most difficult with which 
we have to deal. 


The Kitchen as a Place of Infection. 


People who work in kitchens are just as liable 
to have these mild attacks of infectious and con- 
tagious disease as anybody else, and possibly a 
little more so, because they are usually hard- 
worked people who are more or less run down 
from family cares, or are physically depressed 
because of the heat to which they are exposed. 


Tm | accumu 
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If these persons handle foods, such as bread 
and cake, or cold meats, or vegetables,—such as 
lettuce or celery,—or accidentally bring their 
fingers into contact with milk or water, or if 
they set the table with hands not very lately 
washed, “handling’’ dishes, knives, forks, spoons, 
napkins, and the like, then they may easily leave 
germs upon these articles. 

To illustrate all these dangers, it is only neces- 
sary to tell what happened in a Massachusetts 
city not long ago. In a boarding-house a lady 
fell sick and was confined to her bed. She 
only lately arrived in the house, and as it turned 
out, had probably brought within her the germs 
of _—<- fever. 

this she soon sickened, although no one, 
and least of all herself, at first knew that she had 
the disease. The waitress not only waited 
upon the table as was her wont, passing back 
and forth between kitchen and dining-room, but 
also, out of the kindness of her heart, looked 
after the wants of the sick woman. 

Before long several of the boarders who had 
been at the table fell sick, and at about the same 
time the waitress herself also sickened. By this 
time it had become plain to the attending physi- 
cian that all these cases were affected with 
— fever. 

he waitress died, and three of the eight 
people at table also died, all of Se fever, 
and all apparently because the f which the 
waitress had handled had been by her unwittingly 
contaminated by typhoid-fever germs. 

In Jefferson, M usetts, in the autumn of 
1909, fifty-nine cases of typhoid fever arose from 
dno eoollasd Woaupetee eapestad teat Se taoeeiaies 

e ical ins} r repo! in his opinion 
all these cases had received the of the 
disease at the hands of a waitress who had served 
them with food, and especially milk, while she 
was herself in. the early stages of typhoid fever. 


Hands Really Clean. 


The moral of all these sad misfortunes is that 
those who work in kitchens, or about food pre- 
pared in kitchens, or who go from kitchens to 
dining-rooms carrying or “handling’’ eatables, 
should be extremely careful to see to it that 
the hands and the food itself are as free as possi- 
ble from infection. 


It follows, therefore, that there should be in 
the kitchen a convenient hand-washing place, 
and that this should be used very freely, espe- 
cially whenever there: is any reason to suspect 
that the hands may have touched dirty sub- 
stances. 

Perhaps a word may not be out of place just 
here about the thorough cleaning of the hands in 
the kitchen and elsewhere. It is not always 
enough to rinse the hands hastily and then dry 
them on a towel. Too often a white towel after 
such use shows dark stains, which prove that the 
dirt was only imperfectly removed by the wash- 
ing, or even by some light soaping which they 
may have got. 

The fact is that the hands are covered with 
hills and valleys, or rather ridges of hills a. 
rated by valleys, and that in these valleys dirt 
so that a thorough scrubbing of the 
hands is often necessary in order to get them 
really clean. In this operation a brush of good 
stiff bristles is an important aid, since such 
bristles penetrate into the valleys and dig out, as 
it were, the finer particles of dirt which may have 
got embedded there, and which the very act of 
soaping may have tended to smooth over and 
retain 


Many of the brushes used by women are too 
small, too soft and too narrow to do this scrub- 
bing work effectively, and sanitarians prefer the 
broader, coarser and stiffer hand-brushes oftener 
used by men. 

Another condition which sometimes makes 
hand-washing imperfect and incomplete is the 
hardness of the water which has to be used. 
With hard water it is often difficult to makea 
suds or lather. Cold waters also are far less 
effective for hand-washing than warm or even 
hot waters, and in both these cases it is sometimes 
desirable to use soaps which are comparatively 
strong in alkali. 








Many of the soaps sold nowadays contain so 
little alkali that however agreeable they may be 
as to odor or texture, they are com ively in- 
effective in removing dirt. The careful housewife 
will give attention to these matters, and see to it 
that such a —pom such other things are pro- 
vided in the ki nas shall be most serviceable in 
removing dirt and securing perfect cleanness. 

Among the most important furnishings of the 
kitchen are the towels. These may be coarse 
but they should always be clean, because, as will 


had | appear from what has been said above, if hands 


still soiled after imperfect washing are rubbed 
upon the towel, these may infected. 

Infected towels are dangerous not only to 
others who may ee to use them, but also 
to laundresses who “handle” them for washing. 
Cases of typhoid fever are said to be compara- 
tively common among laundresses, because wash- 
erwomen are likely to handle soiled linen before 
plunging it into hot water, and they are not 
always careful after such handling to wash their 
hands before they handle food. 

The ideal towel is not the roller-towel designed 
for use by many persons in common, but the 
individual towel, which is used by one person 
only before it is washed and used again. Best 
of all are small towels used only once. 


The Ice- Box and Storeroom. 


Much has been written and said about the 
sanitary dangers of the ice-box or refrigerator, 
but although this has some drawbacks, it is one 
of the most useful pieces of apparatus connected 
with the kitchen. 


Since germs do not jump from dish to dish, or 
fly through the air, there are very few sanitary 
dangers connected with the ice-chest, provided 

ins are taken to keep this clean, and to avoid 

he crowding of dishes or the piling up of one 
thing upon another—especially of dirty vegetables 
upon berries, fruits, pitchers of milk, and the like. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the refrigerator 
should also be well ventilated and kept scrupu- 
lously clean, or that if milk, soup or other liquids 
are spilled upon the shelves, they should be 
quickly removed. The refrigerator drain-pipe is 
likely to get stopped up, not by anything of 
serious sanitary consequence, but by jelly-like 
growths —— ly of harmless microbes ; 
and the overflow of a properly placed and drained 
refrigerator means no more than neglect to keep 
the drain-pipe of the refrigerator open and free. 
This drain is sometimes so placed as to be almost 
inaceessible—an arrangement plainly objection- 
able and to be avoided. 

Connected with many kitchens is a storeroom, 
sometimes in the cellar, and preferably in a cold, 
pe Lamy This requires no more attention than 
to keep it thoroughly clean and as cold and dry 
as — care being taken that different kinds 
of foodstuffs shall not come in contact one with 
another, so that if any one of these happens to be 
contaminated it shall not infect others. 


The Garbage - Pail. 


We have thus far had much to say about the 
raw materials entering the kitchen, but precisely 
as with a fountain, a whirlpool, a flame, or any 
center of vital activity, there is for the kitchen 
an outgo as well as an income, and this deserves 
our most careful consideration. 

The garbage - pail uires special attention 
just because it receives the wastes of the kitchen, 
which being of little value are often neglected, 
— = the i ro bone it — 
spoil readily, and give rise isagreea! lors 
a9 as, aieuied with the air of the kitchen, tend 
to furnish bad air. Some dangers also go with 
the garbage-pail, since whatever infectious mate- 
rials may have clung to the outsides or the 
—. of the raw materials coming into the 

en are very likely to reappear here. 

The best kind of garbage-pail is not any rough, 
battered, rusty, and perhaps leaky old receptacle, 
already rejected for all better uses, but is rather 
one of the newest, cleanest, and—inside, at least 
—smoothest of receptacles, which shall lend itself 
readily to frequent cleansing with scalding hot 





HE letters here il- 
T lustrated, withthe 
various stitches 
used in their construc- 


SIMPLE LETTER STITCHES. 


four inches, 


inch to an inch in size. 


Table-linen, bed-linen and towels require large 
letters, ranging in size from one and one-half to 
Lingerie, infant’s wear, shirts, 
and so forth, require small letters, from one-half 


One can now purchase for a very small sum 


DESCRIPTIONS. 

Fig. 1. Simple Let- 
ter (Script), worked in 
outline-stitch. 

Fig. 2. Slender Let- 
ter, worked in blue and 











tion, are offered as 
suggestions for the 
housewife who has no 
time for more elaborate 
needlework, yet who 
desires her house linen 
effectively marked. 
The idea will also at- 
tract the daughter of 
the house, who, in ma- 
king her own dainty 
undergarments, will 





initial patterns of various sizes, suitable for all 
household marking. Sometimes the initials are 
stamped on thin paper, from which they may be 
transferred to the garment by the application of 
a hot iron. Sometimes the initials are perforated 
on paper, and then applied to the garment by 
means of a powdered pad rubbed across the per- 
forations. An attractive initial seen somewhere 
in print may be traced upon tissue- or rice-paper 
and then transferred to the garment by placing 
carbon- or transfer-paper face down upon the 
garment, then putting the penciled initial upon 


white, using the over- 
cast chain - stitch. In 
cvereasting the chain- 
stitch, which is done 
after the letter is en- 
tirely worked in plain 
chain-stitch, the needle 
is slipped only under the 
floss, and not through 
the material. 

Fig. 3. Cross-Stitch Letter, with pleasing 
effects obtained by attractive spacing or the 





Fria. 6. 


wish to add an attractive letter or monogram. | the carbon-paper, and finally outlining with a omission of stitches. 
The working details, which accompany each | bone stiletto or other finely pointed instrument. | 


letter, are so plainly shown that description is 
superfluous. The veriest novice need hardly 
feel afraid to experiment, since the stitches re- 
quire more gentle patience than any special 
cleverness or skill with the needle. They are 
simple, yet very effective. 

The satin-stitch, straight and slanting, used 
for the two letters “TI,” is the most difticult; it 
requires careful padding either with a running 
stitch, as shown, for quick work, or with a 
closely worked outline stitch for heavier effects. 
It is a very attractive stitch, but can be worked 
only with comparative slowness. For this reason 
the truly busy housewife will find some other 
more suited to limited time. In order to illustrate 
the application of the various stitches, one letter 
has been used repeatedly asa basis for comparison. 





| Fig. 4. Slender Letter (Roman), worked in 
simple buttonhole - stitch over single padding 
thread. 

Fig. 5. Letter in Low Relief on two-thread 
huckaback, produced by straight darning, filling 
a circle marked with outline-stitch. 

Fig. 6. Large Decorative Letter, worked in 
basket-stitch. 

Fig. 7. Small Letter (Old English), worked 
in chain-stitch. 

Fig. 8. Modified Script Letter, worked in 
straight satin-stitch over a padding which may 
be heavy or light, according to preference or 
the size of the letter. This stitch is sometimes 
called “‘plain overcast.” 

Fig. 9. Old English Letter, worked in slant- 
ing satin-stitch over a padding. This stitch is 
sometimes called “slanting overcast.” 








FIG. 9. 
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water. It is a good rule to scald out the garbage- 
= daily, and it is a great convenience to have 

he pail made with a lid which can be lifted 
by some device worked by the foot, so that both 
hands are left free for the scraping of plates and 
the emptying of other dishes into it. Pails of this 
sort, used in hospitals, are on the market, and 
would be quiteas convenient in ordinary kitchens 
as they are in hospitals. 


* ¢ 


KEEPING YOUR OWN HENS. 


HENEVER eggs are scarce and expen- 
W sive—which now seems to be about all 

the time—many people who dwell in 
suburbs, or in towns and villages, wonder if they 
cannot keep a few hens themselves, and thus 
save in the egg bill and also make sure of the 
freshness of the eggs. ° 


A little thought will show that the second 
advantage is the chief one to be gained. For 
eggs are high in the market because the grain 
with which hens are fed, and the lumber with 
which they are housed, and the labor with which 
they are cared for are all costly. 

Still, it may readily be seen that this last item 
of cost in egg-production—a very considerable 
one—may be saved if the flock-owner does the 
work himself. 

It is well known that hens, when kept in 
numbers, need an extensive range, and most 
people who have tried to keep them in a small 
space, such as the back yard of a town house, 
have failed. Nevertheless, that very thing can | 
be done successfully. 

The very first secret of poultry-keeping on a 
small scale is keeping the hens in small flocks. 
Ten hens in a flock are enough. It is possible 
that even as few as eight would be better; but 





:| In this country. 





well cared for, will answer the purpose; but the 

er the better always. 

he buildings and yard completed, some care 
should be bestowed on the choice of breed. For 
laying eggs, no breed is quite equal to the 
Leghorn ; in all tests that have been made they 
have invariably produced more eggs than any 

r. The eggs are white in color. The Leg- 
horns are very beautiful birds, but are objected 
to by some on account of their active and rather 
nervous tem ment, which, however, is no 
drawback if t ey are treated gently. There are 
four varieties of them, differing only in color— 
the white, the brown, the buff and the silver 
duckwing. 

Next in choice as -producers come the 
various “general pu ’ breeds. These in- 
clude the sland Reds, of which there is 
only one variety; the Plymouth Rocks, barred, 
white and buff, and several varieties of Wyan- 
dottes. Of the Wyandottes, the Columbian are 
undoubtedly the handsomest, although no better 
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WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS. SILVER-LACED WYANDOTTES. 


in other respects. ‘All these breeds are larger 
than the Leghorn, and they all lay brown eggs. 
It may be added that the color of an egg is purely 
a matter of taste, and has no bearing whatever 
on its ony. 

An old English breed, the silver-gray Dorking, 
is worthy of mention, although, for some unex- 
plained reason, it has never become My J —— 

These are the finest of all fowls 
for the table, and in egg-laying qualities they 
rank about with the “‘genera carer. breeds. 

ing fully equal 


—; | They are handsomer, however, 
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the writer has found ten, all things considered, 
to be the best number. If you wish to keep 
twenty or thirty, have them in two or three 
flocks; and remember that twenty, well cared 
for, will yield more eggs than thirty with only 
moderate attention. 

The housing for such flocks need not cost 
much, Hens require five square feet each in 
their houses; therefore a house for ten hens 
should contain fifty square feet. The shape is 
not important; but five feet wide by ten feet 
long is a good proportion. The house need not 
be high—three and a half feet in the rear, and 
five feet in front, with a common “shed” or 
“single-pitch” roof, does may well. It is cheap, 
and the low roof makes the house much warmer 
for the hens in cold weather. 

A house of this size should have in front a 
window composed of two sashes set side by side, 
each containing six panes of eight by twelve 
inch glass. The door should be in front, but 
close to one end. Cover both roof and sides of 
the house with shingles 
or some one of the vari- 
ous fiber roofings. 

Across the-end of the 
interior farthest from the 
door set two perches, 
the rear one about three 
inches higher than the 
other. As hens always 
prefer the highest roost- 
ing-places, the first to fly 
up to the front pe 
will jump from that to 
the second, thus leaving 
room in front for the 
others ; while if both are 
on the same level, the front perch will be the 
favorite and will become uncomfortably crowded. 
Almost all poultry authorities recommend that 
all perches be on the same level. This is correct 
in theory, but the writer has never found it 
to work well in practise; and the difference in 
height that is here recommended—three inches— 
is what his experience has proved the best. 

‘To keep the hens warm at night a curtain of 
some cheap material should be fastened to the 
roof about a foot in front of the perches, extend- 
ing clear across the house and ing down to 
within ten inches of the floor. his curtain 
should be kept in place all winter. In summer 
it should be up, or better still, taken off 
altogether and put away. The window also 
should be taken out and put away in the summer 
and its place filled by a chicken-wire screen. 
There need be no small door for the hens. Have 
a long hook on the regu- 
lar door in addition to 
its usual fastening, and 
when it is desired to have 
the hens run out hook it 
80 as to leave it a little 


ajar. 

The house needs no 
floor except the earth. 
Spread over this four 
inches of fine gravel or 
coarse sand, and over 
this keep a few inches 
of straw, which should 
be frequently changed. 
A couple of common 
wooden boxes, nailed to the wall and partly filled 
with hay, are all that is needed for nests. 

Clean the floor and change the hay in the nests 
at least twice a week, and keep the house well 
whitewashed, to guard against vermin. 

Of the yard, or outdoor run, which is made of 
chicken-wire, little need be said except to have it 
as large as space will permit. A really small run, 





WHITE LEGHORN. 








RHODE ISLAND REDS. 





to the Leghorns in this respect. An interesting 
peculiarity about them is that they have five toes 
—something possessed by no other breed except 
the Houdans, which were evidently developed 
from Dorking blood. 

The appearance of some of the breeds is men- 
tioned here because it is as easy to raise a hand- 
some breed as any other, and gives more pleasure. 

Laying hens should have, first of all, clean 
drinking-water always by them. In the morning 
they should have a mash of two parts corn-meal, 
two parts bran and one part meat scrap. The 
scrap is sold by all ers in grain; it is an 
exceedingly important of the ration, and 
in very cold weather should be somewhat in- 





No rule as to quantity can be given. | 


Feed them no more than they will eat up! 


clean. A few days’ experience will determine 
the quantity. In the 
afternoon feed cracked 
corn, thrown directly 
upon the straw, so they 
will have to scratch to 
get it; in the evening, 
after they have gone 
to roost, scatter a little 
wheat—about a pint to 
a flock—in the straw. 
This will give them 
something to scratch for 
in the morning. 

This is all the grain 
they will need, but any 
scraps from the kitchen 
may be fed them to splendid advantage, and will 
save expense on the grain ration. ‘They must, 
of course, have some green food—clippings from 
the lawn, chopped and steamed clover or alfalfa, 
or sprouted oats ; grass, if it grows in their runs, 
is best of all. 

The rules here given, although important, are 
very simple, and if followed—with the personal 
interest that often makes all the difference be- 
tween success and failure—should enable the 
town or suburban dweller to produce a higher 
percentage of eggs to the hen than is common in 
many well-managed poultry-farms. But poultry- 
keeping is only to be recommended for those 
who do take this interest in it. Hens are —_ 
domestic, thriving best when noticed and petted, 
and when cared for in a purely perfunctory way 
are rarely worth while to their keeper. 





SILVER-GRAY DORKING. 


* ¢ 
PRACTICAL HINTS FOR NURSING. 


4. Care of a Patient at Night, and Direc- 
tions for Lifting a Patient. 


ARLY in the evening the patient should 

be prepared for the night. It is a good 

plan to make all the necessary arrange- 
ments in the room first, so that after the patient 
is settled he need not be disturbed. 


Bring in fuel. If ice is to be used, bring it; a 
good-sized lump will keep perfectly wrapped in 
a blanket, and can be broken with a stout hat- 
pin without making a noise. Liquid nourish- 
ment may be prepared, brought to the desired 
temperature, and poured in one of the modern 
vacuuin bottles, ready to serve at a moment’s 
notice. These bottles are rather ex nsive, but 
are a great convenience for keeping liquids at a 
fixed temperature. 

See that a comfortable chair or couch is ready 
for whoever is to act as night nurse, and prepare 
some food for her. No one ought to be up all 
night without taking something to eat. 

Iaving seen to these things, make the patient 
comfortable. Bathe the face and hands, rub the 
back with alcohol and powder it, brush any 
crumbs or particles from the bed with a whisk- 
brush, and pull the wrinkles from the bottom 
sheet by tightening it and tucking it in freshly. 
Take the pillows off, shake and smooth them. 

Aching limbs are often eased by rubbing. One 
need not have a knowledge of massage to do the 

entle stroking that gives relief to tired muscles. 

‘or a locali ache, a hot-water bag is a simple 
and often an effectual remedy. For applying to 
a special part the should be made light and 
soft by filling it only ially with hot water, 
and ae all the air before screwing on the 
top. Turn it upside down and give it a hard 
shake to make sure that it does not leak round 
the stopper. It ought always to have a cover, 
which can easily be made of a piece of flannel 
cut to fit, and tied by a tape run in at the top. 





| as much as is needed to make 





Care must always be taken in the case of un- 
conscious or paralyzed patients to have several 
thicknesses between them and hot bottles, 
Never place these directly against the flesh, as 
they make deep and painful burns. 

Now give a cup of hot nourishment, as this 
tends to soothe and induces sleep; lower the 
light, shade it from the patient’s eyes, and keep 
the room perfectly quiet. Do not shut out the 
air. It is surprising how many people dread 








night air. As a matter of fact, air at night is 
just as good as air during the day, and just as 
essential, An abundant supply should ad- | 
mitted to the sleeping-room. 

In some cases the doctor may order treatment 
or nourishment at regular intervals during the 
night, but as a rule the best thing for the sick 
man is undisturbed sleep. In the early morning 
hours, between two and six, the vitality is lowest. | 
Be especially careful to keep the patient warm 
at this time, adding extra covers and more hot 
bricks or water-bottles if necessary. If he is| 
wakeful, a hot drink will probably send him to | 
sleep again. 

One cannot be too careful in watching delirious | 
patients, for delirium is likely to be most marked 
at night. If a patient is restless and trying to 
get out of bed, he should not be left alone at 
all. Serious accidents are often avoided by 
watchfulness. 

To become expert in lifting and moving sick 
_ requires a great deal of 
ew suggestions as to good methods may be help- 
ful. Never pull or drag a sick person about. | 
To lift a patient toward the head of the bed, slip | 
the right arm well under his shoulders, place the 
left hand below the hips, then lift firmly and 

ently. Ifthe patient is able to take hold of the 
ead of the bed, he can help by pulling up. 

To change a patient to a fresh part of the bed, | 
slip the right hand and arm obliquely under the | 
back until the shoulder rests in the hollow of 
your own, then put the left hand across and slip 
it well under the patient’s other shoulder, and 
lift the upper half of the body over. The right 
hand being now slipped under the lower part of 
the back and the left just below the hips, the 
other half is moved. | 

When the pillows need to be rearranged, the | 

atient can lift himself up by clasping his hands 
hind the nurse’s neck. | 

Ifa — is to be carried to a lounge or cot, | 

lace this directly in line with the bed with its 

ead against the foot of the bed. Have the 
patient lie on his back with a sheet or blanket | 
over him. Let two personsjslip their arms well | 
under him, one taking the upper half of the body 
and supporting the head, the other taking the 
lower half. In this position only two or three 
steps are necessary, and the carriers have to do 
no turning. | 


ELECTED ,JQECEIPTS| 
S cw & | 
LEMON AND BANANA SHERBET.—To the | 
juice of two lemons and the pulp of two bananas 
add one quart of milk and two cups ‘of sugar. | 
Freeze. 
RED AND GREEN SALAD.—Choose large, 
firm tomatoes, one for each apn to be served. 
Scoop out the centers, and in the cups thus formed 
jlace asparagus tips arranged in small sheaves. 
ut the tomatoes in the ice-chest until they are 
thoroughly cold, and serve on crisp lettuce leaves 
with <p ey dressing, arranged either on indi- 
vidual plates or in a salad dish. 


RHUBARB CONSERVE.—Use five pounds of 
rhubarb cut in small pieces; put in a bowl, cover 
with five pounds of sugar, and let stand overnight. | 
Cut in small pieces one and one-half pounds of figs; 
pour boiling water over them when the rhubarb is 
ready to use. Pour water off again at once, add 
figs to the rhubarb, and grated rind and juice of one 
lemon. Boil about one and one-half hours, until 
quite thick. 


CLOVE COOKIES.—Mix one level teaspoonful 
of saleratus, one level teaspoonful of salt, one- 
half level teaspoonful of ginger, and two level tea- 
spoonfuls of clove. Mix one cupful of molasses, 
one tablespoonful of vinegar, one-fourth cup of 
cold water and one-half cup of melted drippings; 
add the dry ingredients, and stir in enough flour to 
make a soft dough, roll one-fourth inch thick, and 
bake in a hot oven. 


CHOPS WITH JELLY SAUCE.—Cut the 
round of meat from each one on a loin of lamb. 
With a toothpick, fasten a thin slice of bacon 
round each piece of meat. Cook in a spider with 
no fat but that which comes from the bacon. 
Serve on rounds of toast, with a sauce made of one 





| glass of currant jelly, one dessertspoonful of vine- 


r and one-half cup of water, heated together. 
& vo Le sauce is served after the meat reaches 
ne table. 


REAL SCOTCH SCONES.—Level one pound of | 
flour in a bowl; scoop a hole in the center of it, | 
and pe in one teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoon- | 
ful of cream of tartar and one [ay of butterm k, or 
he flour into the con- 
sistency of common —-. Roll this to the thick- | 
ness of an inch; cut out scones with a tumbler; | 
ong See on a griddle, which has been heated and 
rubbed with butter, and keep turning them until 
they are a rich brown on each side. | 


RHUBARB TARTS.— Make a rich 
three cups of flour, one cup of lard an 
teas, ful of salt, with enough ice-water to mix 
it. ll and cut into tarts, and bake a light brown. 
Make a rhubarb sauce of two cups of rhubarb, 
washed and cut into inch pieces, and stewed slowly 
with sugar to taste. hen done fill the tarts. 
Make a boiled frosting as follows: One cup of 
sugar and one-fourth of a cup of hot water, boiled 
until it thickens—about eight minutes. Pour 
slowly on the white of an egg which has been 
beaten stiff. Put the frosting over the rhubarb 
filling, allowing an edge of the sauce to show. 


CELERIED CHICKEN.— Cook three and one- 
half tablespoonfuls of butter with one teaspoonful 
of finely chopped onion until the onion becomes 
yellow, stirring to prevent burning ; add one table- 
spoonful of corn-starch and stir until smooth, then 
pour on gradually, while stirring constantly, one 
and one-half cups of chicken stock—the liquid in 
which chicken or fowl has been cooked. Bring to | 
boiling-point, and add one-half teaspoonful of 
lemon-juice, three-fourths teaspoonful of salt, a 
dash of paprika, one-half cup of celery cut in small 

ieces, one and one-half cups of chopped chicken. 

rve hot on toast and garnish with celery tops. 


astry of 
one-half 


INDIAN CURRY.—Cut into squares one 
pound of meat—veal, mutton, chicken or duck— | 
and stew it with two ounces of raisins in a pint of 
water until it is tender. Cut up one large apple 
and two large onions, and fry them with a quarter 
of a pound of butter in a saucepan until brown; 
then stir in the gravy from the meat and raisins, 
and boil for fifteen minutes. Put the mixture 
through a sieve; return it to the saucepan with 
the meat and raisins; add a dessertspoonful of 
curry powder, the juice of half a lemon, and a 
pinch of salt, and boil for ten minutes. Serve 
very hot with dry, boiled rice—not mixed with the 
curry, but in a separate dish. 
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Is in such constant use everywhere because 
it is so Highly Nourishing and Economical 
contains the Phosphoric or Life wern 


wheat, and a heaping, hot portion 


fraction of a cent. Geta package at your g 
to-day and test it 


RALSTON PURINA MILLS, 8ST. LOUIS, MO 
** Where Purity is Paramount” 











you'll understand why. Every rod guaranteed three years 


ractise, but a | ==——=- <Ee 








Steel Fishing Rods 


Go fishing, friend, and get a REAI Rest Fish now 
while the fishing’s good. Your dealer will tell you all about 
* BRISTOL " Rods — used by more fishermen, wear longer, 
look better and give more satisfaction than any other rod of i 
any price, material or brand. Fish with a“ BRISTOI and 









Beautiful new 
FRE LE , catalogue anit 
“BRISTOL 
hook remover for the name 
® of your dealer.““BRISTOL” | 
1910 art calendar mailed 
ode for 25 cents i 
A, The Horton Mfg. Co., 
“2 _ %5 Horton Street, 
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Bristol, Conn. 
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Made from 
the Finest 
Egyptian 
Long Staple 
Cotton. 


Colors, Fast 
Black and Tan. 


For Men Only. 


The only stock- 
ing with a gus- 
seted heel; all 
others have 
simply a heel 
seam. The 
gusset makes 
a full, roomy 
heel, relieved of 
all strain. Knit 
on special machines made by us— 
there's no other machine that can 
make the long heel gusset peculiat 
to Lasherhose. There's more fit, more 
comfort, more wear, more satisfaction 
in Lasherhose than in any other hose 
youever bought. Be sure they're marked 


Lasherhose. PRICES: Per Pair 15c. 
ooo 2 Pairs 25c. 12 Pairs $1.50. 


Ask your dealer for Lasherhose. Jf he 
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hasn't them, we'll send post-paid at regular 
retail prices as gtven above. Be sure to 
State Size and Color. 
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COFFEE 
AND TEA 


White House Coffee is put 


who want a dependat article of 


up for 
aitetto 

lue ] > will 
value, and are willl 


intrinsi« y to pay a 


fair price That price ts not high, cer 


tainly not extravagant; as your own 
experience will prove You can buy 
White House Coffee in any 


center of 


business 
yitetaeatl 


growth in sales in 20 years is the 


this country Its we 


proof that its splendid standard of qual 
ity is not approached by other brands 
We offer it as the best Coffee sold by 


anybody anywhere 


White House Teas (5 distinct flavors 
are just as good as White House Coffee 
30th Coffee and Teas are in the “All 


Tin” cans that keep all goodness in, all 


badness relent 


DWINELL-WRIGHT CO., 


Principal Coffee Roasters, 


BOSTON—CHICAGO 
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UNDRESSING IN THE WATER. 
F YOU ever fall overboard, the first 
thing you will have to do is to keep 
afloat; the next, to do so with the 
least effort. To this end, encumbering 
clothes must be taken off as quickly as 
possible. Although undressing in the 
water is not hard, it does require confidence. 
Now confidence can come only with experience, 
and experience only from practise. Then prac- 
tise. Your mother will surely provide you with 
the necessary old clothes, if you explain what 
you wish to do. 

The first step in the real, practical “‘handling” 
of yourself in the water, after you know how to 
swim, is to learn to go under the surface, head and 
all, in any position, without minding the water 
in your nose, ears and eyes. Practise this when 
bathing—float face down under water, on your 
back under water, sitting down under water, 
even standing on your hands under water! 
Have your lungs neither full nor empty, but 


with all their many air-chambers distended with | jn 


several previous long, deep breaths. When you 
can stay under the surface half a minute in any 
position without fear or discomfort, the hardest 
part of the lesson has been learned. 

This accomplished, go some day fully dressed 
in trousers, shirt, coat, shoes and stockings, but 
with your bathing-suit on in place of the usual 
underwear, out in a boat or to the end of a wharf 
where it is not deep, and fall overboard! 
You will find you can still swim, but not freely. 
The coat is the worst restriction, so that comes 
off first. Throw yourself on your back, floating, 
and “paddle” with your feet, just hard enough 
to provide headway and keep your head out of 
water. Rest a moment, breathing deeply. 

Then, lungs neither full nor empty, close your 
mouth, hold your breath, throw your coat back 
as you usually do to remove it, and reach under 
and behind the body with both hands, each 
grasping the end of the sleeve on the opposite 
arm. The manceuver will surely pull your head 
under water, but do not resist this tendency ; let 
your head go under water. Pull gently on the 
coat-sleeve and it will come off, and up you come 
to breathe. In an emergency you would drop 
the clothes where you took them off; in practise 
see that they are rescued for further trials. 

Turn on your face, as if swimming the breast 
stroke; then, not forgetting the preliminary long 
breaths, under you go! You draw one foot up 
until you can reach it easily with the left hand, 
and with the right you get the end of the lace. 
Do not jerk the lace, even if you have tied it 
with care, so that a jerk will serve to undo it; 
when you really do fall overboard your shoe- 
string will have received no such attention. Pull 
it carefully, and if you have any difficulty, open 
your eyes under water and examine it. 

Having managed one shoe this way, try the 


other with a penknife. Lie on your back or| : 


“tread water’ until you can get the knife out of 
your pocket and open it and feel for the knot as 
before, while lying on your face, one foot in your 
hand. Get the open blade under the knot and 
pull; do not cut from the outside inwardly, for 
there is no need to risk cutting your foot. 

Taking trousers off is a luxury. All you have 
to do is unbutton them and kick! The shirt, 
lightest of all, is last, and can simply be torn off, 
although in practise patient unbuttoning and 
“peeling”? will save your mother much sewing of 
buttons for further trials. 

It is worth while to practise this daily until 
you can do it all in a short time. Try it with 
other boys, and race to see who gets undressed 
first. Naturally, try it in water shallow enough 
to be safe in case you cannot manage it. Your 


father and mother will welcome the practise; | th 


very possibly your father will like to hold the 
watch for your undressing contests. 


* 


HOW TO MAKE A SHELTER TENT. 


N ARMY shelter tent comfortably shelters 
A two persons, serves admirably for short 
camping trips, and is particularly useful 
when the baggage must be limited, as, for in- 
stance, in a canoe. Such a tent can be easily 
and cheaply made by any boy. 
The best material is light canvas. The tent is 


made in two parts, exactly alike; so the descrip- 
tion below is for one half. he main part, 
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ABDE (Fig. 1), is sixty-five inches long and 
sixty inches wide. It may be made of a single 
piece of canvas; but if two | eer are used the 
seam should be run between the ridge, A B, and 
the base, D E. ‘The seam is made by over- 
lapping the two pieces about half an inch and 
sewing each edge. Increase the strength of the 





tent by turning under a hem three inches deep 
along the ridge, A B. ‘ 

Near the ridge, AB, and equal distances 
apart, cut nine buttonholes at right les to 

e ridge. Opposite each buttonhole, and three 
inches from ridge, sew on a common bone 
button. Along theedge, A E, place seven buttons 
and holes. 

Make holes, F, G, for the tent-poles to go 
through, two and a half inches from each edge. 
Either protect the holes with brass grommets or 
eyelets, or else bind them with thread like an 

_... ordinary buttonhole, Near the edges 
-— make smaller holes, H and I, for the 
----- front and rear guy-ropes. 

At the corners and middle of the 
base, E D, make three pairs of holes 
for rope ~~ with which to peg down 
the tent. The loops are made of Manila 
rope six inches long, run through the 

ria. 2 holes and knotted on the inside, to keep 
them from pulling through. The guy-ropes are 
of the same rope seven feet long, run in the 
holes H and I and knotted on the inside. 

To make the triangular “> CD, 
from B toward D measure thirty-five baal 
inches; at the point K thus obtained . 
lay off at right angles a line forty-five +-+-- 

ches to C. Draw lines from CtoB ,) / 
and D, and carefully cut canvas 44]; 
along these two lines. Along the edge, ; |’ 
B C, make five buttonholes and sew on 5 ce 
five buttons. At C puta rope loop for i+ 
a pin. Attach the Hap by the over- 
mpees sem te Ge Sety, thus com- a 
pleting half of the tent. re. 2 

The other half is made in exactly 
the same manner; the pattern is not reversed, 
as might be sup a 

The two _tent-poles, ag om inches long 
may be made from broom-handles. Cut a dow 
at one end about one inch long (Fig. 2), the size 
of hole, G, in the ridge of the tent. Saw the 

les in two in the middle in a diagonal manner 
Pi . 3), the slant of the cut being two and a half 
ab he Make a tin socket or ring from a strip 
of tin four inches wide and fasten it to the lower 
ge of the pole with tacks. The socket should 

the pole tightly, and should cover the joint 
equally on each side. Nine wooden tent-pins 
complete the tent. 

To pitch the tent, button the row of buttons 
along the edge, A BC, in the corresponding 
holes of each half tent. Put the dowel of the 


& 
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front tent-pole through the two holes, F, which 
should overlap, and raise the tent. 

While some one holds up the tent-pole, stretch 
and pin down the front guy-rope and front tent 
corners. Set up the rear tent-pole and pin down 

_ all the loops of the tent. By pla- 
cing the open ends, A E, of the 
two tents together, buttoning the 
edges and using one tent-pole in 
the middle, a good closed tent can 
be made. It will hold four people, 
and be warm even in cold weather. 

In the army, half a tent, one 
pole and five pins are issued to 
each soldier. He joins with the 
man next him, in order to get the 
other half of the tent which is to 
serve for the two. 

To carry the tent, fold the 
triangular flap over the main 
3 of the tent along the line 

D; lay blankets and clothi 
on the tent; lay tent-poles an 
pins lel to the ridge. Make 
a roll of the tent and contents, 
starting at the ridge and rolling 
toward the base. Strap up the roll, sling it over 
the shoulder, and tie the ends together under 





ie arm, 
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THE BOY WHO WENT BACK. 


* OLLY-HIGH! Holly-High! Holly- 
H High! Hip-hip-hip-hooray! Ah-h-h- 
h-h!” 

The Hollis Hill High School nine, all in one 
long wagon, was on its way home from Bretton 
Falls, where that afternoon it had won, by a 
score of seven to nothing, a glorious victory over 
the Bretton nine. 


Young enthusiasm must havea vent. It had 
been a long, hot game, an honestly won victory. 
The nine had added fresh laurels to the reputa- 
tion of the home school. What if they did make 
a little noise, or even a good deal ? 

But they went further. In their exuberance 
they turned everything topsyturvy. The 
shouted boisterously at all whom they . 
The a kerosene torch that they carried 
startled the horses of those whom they met. As 
they passed farmhouses some of the nine jumped 
off and “stirred things up,” set pumps a-wag- 
ging, carts trundling, and clothes-reels whirling. 

But certain people whom they met did not 
enjoy their fun, or even understand it. Least of 
all —- little Demetrius Kalverian, a Syrian 
pedler, with an emaciated horse and ramshackle 
wagon of old junk, whom they met near Stony 
Brook, two miles from Hollis Hill. How could 
he understand? The poor man had been in this 
country only six weeks, and knew scarcely 
twenty words of English; and in his own mis- 

»verned land he had lived in lifelong fear of 

<urdish brigands and rapacious Turkish soldiers. 
Moreover, he had with him his child, a sickly 
little girl. 

When those shouting youngsters leaped out 
and held his old wagon wheels by the spokes 
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and flashed that torch in his face, he feared for 
his life and that of his little Anatilla. Among 
the pieces of old iron he had bought was a gun- 
barrel. He brandished it threateningly. 

But those wild fellows, with big, red H’s on 
their breasts, roared derision at im, snatched 
the weapon away from him and batted his old 
derby hat down still lower over his ears, then 
shook the wagon, laughing to hear it rattle. 
Finally the feeble horse pulled away and ran 
clattering down the hill toward the brook: The 

ler fell out, himself, but scrambling to his 
eet, rushed frantically after to get in behind. 

But from the darkness down at the bottom of 
the hill by the brook there rose an ominous crash, 
and some of the boys thought they also heard a 
faint cry. Ben Kimball was quite sure he did. 

“Oh, I say, fellows!’’ he exclaimed. ‘That 
was bad! Shall we go back?” 

“Shucks!”’ cried Lin Barton. “You can’t 
kill one of those Syvian pedlers. He will pick 
himself up, all right.” And they drove on. 

But Ben kept thinking of that faint little 7. 
At home, in his room, it still troubled him. e 
sat still a moment, then suddenly pulled on his 
boots again, stole down-stairs, and hopping on his 


bicye — back along the still, dim 

eth say, aid was sadly needed there by 
the dark brookside. As Ben drew near he heard 
low moans. Beside the road sat the pedler in 
the dark, holding his little girl in his arms, and 
sobbing over her. He sprang up in self-defense 
when heard Ben approach, and was with 
difficulty reassured. 

An old stove had fallen on her when the hen ay 

ki crushed, cut, and bleeding badly. 
, ny . = her injuries, 
an y ig. 

Aherwtd: he carried the child in his arms 
Soasin at ee to en te Eons Ge wile be 
people, m e the Syrians in, w e 
rode back to Hollis Hill for a physician. His 
mother went next day to help care for the little 
girl. But the child died thirty-six hours later. 

Clearly there was no criminal intent. It was 
a case 0 thoughtless meg 

But is such “thoughtless hilarity’’ excusable? 


® © 


SIGNALS IN BASEBALL. 
I. The Battery. 

N A boys’ nine there is usually not much 
systematic team play. If the boys are to- 
gether for several years, they become accus- 
tomed to each other’s methods, but they are 
seldom quite sure as to just what their mates are 

going to do under given circumstances. 


Jim, who has just reached first, is a good base- 
runner; he will try to steal,—if he “takes a 
notion,”—but on what ball the batter has no 
idea. Jack, in the pitcher’s box, sees that the 
runner on second is taking a dangerous lead. 
He would like to throw sharply to catch him; 
but when Joe, the baseman, sees his plan an 
scrambles toward the bag, it is too late. 

It is, then, plain enough that the work of a 
nine, whatever the individual! skill of the players, 
can never reach its best without the aid of a 
smoothly working set of signals. 

By the term Sbattery signals” is meant only 
the sign-talk of the pitcher and catcher about 
the balls to be served to the batter. Signals 
made by either of these players for throws to 
bases and similar plays will be talked about 
under another head. 

The working of the simple code between these 
two is familiar enough. ere the captain may 
well say which of the battery is to decide upon 
the kind of ball to be pitched. To a young, 
nervous boxman, a cool, well-informed catcher is 
invaluable; but capertenee and skill being equal, 
the pitcher should be allowed to say what ball he 
will deliver, since it is upon him that the burden 
of responsibility finally rests. But in either case 
the actual signals must be given by the catcher, 
since, from his position, his signs are invisible to 
~ but his own fellow players. 

Ie crouches under the bat, his mitt held close 
to the ground. Usually one finger of the other 
hand laid on the mitt will mean a straight ball; 
two will call for an outcurve. 

These, by the way, are practically the only 
signals in general use among expert players 
when the pitcher is in control of the strategy. 
The catcher cares only to know if a “curve”— 
by which he means an outcurve—is coming; an 
“inshoot,” curving but Ba ga! and into the 
mitt, or the so-called rise , or the drop, are all 
straight balls so far as his work is concerned. 
An instance is well known, in professional base- 
ball, of a battery which dispensed altogether 
with signals between themselves. If, however, 
the catcher is directing the battery work, he 
must have signals for each ball in his pitcher’s 


repertory. 

A code of different numbers of fingers shown 
against the mitt will easily be arranged. This 
will do as a suggestion: one finger, straight ball ; 
two fingers, outcurve; three fingers, drop; full 
hand, incurve; clenched hand, out ae fore- 
finger and little finger with the others ‘olded in 
og bay mo es the “‘spit-ball,” or any pet variation 
at the pitcher’s command. 

The matter of pitching strategy does not come 
under the head of these articles, but the young 
ay cannot be too often reminded that there 
should be a reason for selecting every ball. Do 
not be content with merely “‘mixing them up.” 

Suppose a signal has been given by the catcher. 
The pitcher does not like the choice, and shakes 
his head. The man behind the bat insists, or 
gives a new sign; the pitcher assents. Their 
understanding is now = and the pitcher 
prepares to deliver the ball agreed upon. The 
catcher, however, is signaling to the rest of the 
nine what sort of a ball is to be pitched. 

The boys in the field need to know only that 
the ball is to be a “straight one” or a “curve”’— 
again meaning always an outeurve. The fingers 
in the mitt cannot easily be seen. So, let us 
say, the catcher, as he straightens up from his 
crouching position, holds his hands straight out 
before him, palms up, to receive the ball. That 
means a straight ball. If the hands were palms 
down, that would mean a curve. 

Seeing his signal, the infield and the outfield 
have gained just so much valuable knowledge as 
to where the ball is likely to go, if it is hit bya 
right- or left-handed, a weak or a strong batter. 








They all know that a right-handed batsman will 
pull straight balls toward left field, and that a 
curve hit by the same man will work toward right 
field. Left-handed batsmen are more difficult to 
judge, but the fielder needs the chance to judge. 
If the pitcher means to send up a “slow one”’ 
to tempt a heavy hitter into lifting a long, easy 
fly he will tell them so—perhaps by tossing the 
ball in the air two or three times. 
According to the opel received, each boy 
will move to the right or | _—— or back, 
first waiting until the pitcher begun prelimi- 
nary motion in order that the batter may not 
judge the ball from the fielder’s movements. 


* 
SORTING THE COUNTERS: SOLUTION. 
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Move 2 and 3 to 9 and 10; move 5 and 6 to 2 
and 3; move 8 and 9 to 5 and 6; move 1 and 2 to 
8 and 9. The puzzle appeared in the April 
Boys’ Page. 














A HOME-MADE ENLARGING DEVICE. 
¥ boy who can take a photograph and 


print from his own negative can make an 

enlargement, and any lad able to use a 
saw and hammer, can, with a little ingenuity, 
turn his own camera into an enlarging apparatus 
with no expense except for a little wood. 


The first thing to do is to shut all the daylight 
out of the room in which you are to do the work, 
except what you let in through the camera. A 
wooden blind, A, is made to fit into the window- 
frame, and in the horizontal center, and at least 
one foot from the bottom, a hole, B, is cut as 
large as it can be without being larger than the 
camera itself. Thus when the camera, with its 
back removed, is placed against the blind over 
the hole, all the light possible enters the camera, 
but none gets into the room about the edges. 

For convenience, a shelf, I, is ed below 
the camera, on which a board ten by twelve 
inches, J, mounted on a block to hold it upright, 
is placed. For further convenience it is better 
to put over the hole in the blind a box, C, with- 
out top or bottom, but with projecting ends, D D, 
to which the camera, with the ground-glass holder 
removed, may be held —_ with heavy rubber 
bands, EE Be sure no light enters at 
these —. If the camera is at all heavy, use 
a block support under the bed. The projecting 
ends are ai to the box by trian locks, 
NN, and the box is fastened to the blind by 
other triangular blocks, M M. 

If a film negative is used, place it between two 
age of glass, L, slightly larger than the 

x attach the wooden blind, and fitting 
in grooves cut in the box, as shown in the 
diagram. A glass negative, of course, does not 
need this support. But if various sizes are to be 
used, a set of kits—pieces of wood the size of the 
holder, with openings to fit the smaller plates— 
is desirable. A piece of white cardboard, K, 
or a piece of wood painted white, slanted outside 
the window at an — of forty-five degrees or 
thereabouts, so that the light possible will be 
reflected from the sky through the negative and 
lens, completes this simple but efficient device. 

If now, with a negative in place, you pin a 
piece of white per on the movable easel, J, and 
pull out the bellows, G, as far as it will go, you 
will find, on moving the easel up and down the 
board, I, that at one point the image of the nega- 
tive is projected sharply on the paper. 

To make this image the size you want it, push 
the lens, H, back toward the body of the came 
and as you push it back a little, draw the ease 
away from the lens, which will make the ~~ 4 

od e 


sharp in. In this way you can 

projected image any size you desire. Asa gen- 
eral rule, working from negatives of the popular 
sizes, such as three by three and a half, three and 
a quarter by four and a quarter, or four by five 
inches , enlargements eight by ten inches in size 
will be found sufficient. 

In constructing the apparatus, care must be 
taken that the distance ween the glass slide, 
holding the negative, and the lens, when the 
latter is fully extended on the bed, does not 








= 4 


exceed twice the “focal length’’ of the lens—that 
is, twice the distance from the lens to the film, 
when the camera is focused on a distant object. 

For instance, if you have a three and a quarter 
by four and a quarter camera, the lens is probably 

ut five inches > focal —., on on the 
camera is yo or enlarging an lows 
fully extended, the greatest distance possible from 
the lens to the negative should not exceed ten 
inches. If it does, you will not be able to get as 
much enlargement as you may wish. 

Bromide agg is ordinarily used for enlarge- 
ments. With the negative in place, focus on a 
piece of white paper, pinned on the easel, until 
the image is clear and of the size desired. Then, 
with the lens capped,—using the dark-room 
light,—substitute a sheet of bromide paper for 
the white paper. With a thin, sharp negative 
on a clear day a two-diameter e ement will 
need about thirty seconds. It is well to experi- 
ment first, making several exposures on different 
= of a bromide sheet. The developing must 

» done in the dark room as usual. 

The so-called gaslight papers ao 4 be used 
instead of bromide, if one prefers. ey takea 
longer exposure, but otherwise the process is 
much the same. “Printing-out” papers would 
require so much time that their use for e 
ments is not recommended. 
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gpa Republican Leaders.—It is 
announced that Senator Aldrich of Rhode 
Island and Senator Hale of Maine will retire 
at the end of their present terms; March, 1911. 
They will then have served 30 years continu- 
ously in the Senate—Mr. Aldrich after two 
years, and Mr. Hale after 10 years, in the 
House. They have long been the foremost 
Republican leaders in the Senate; and Mr. 
Aldrich, as chairman of the committee on 
finance, and Mr. Hale, as chairman of the 
committee on appropriations, have exerted a 
powerful influence upon the business of the 
Senate. e 


Feige nag Riots in China.—On April 
13th there was an outbreak of anti-for- 
eign rioting at Changsha, in Hunan province, 
China, which continued through several days, 
until all foreigners were driven out of the city, 
and all foreign-owned buildings, with the excep- 
tion of the British consulate, were burned. The 
immediate cause was the high price of rice and 
the employment of foreign instead of native 
labor in the construction of a building. This 
gave a pretext for violence toward foreigners, 
for which a persistent anti-foreign agitation 
had prepared the way. The Chinese officials 
declared their inability to protect foreigners, 
and the native troops joined the rioters. 
® 

ene in Deadly Peril.—Chang- 

sha, which is a city of about 300,000 
people, was the seat of missions established by 
Roman Catholics, the English Wesleyans, the 
China Inland Mission, the Norwegian Mission, 
the United Evangelical Church, the American 
Episcopal Missionary Alliance and the Yale 
Mission Band. All the mission buildings were 
burned, and the missionaries were forced to 
take refuge in boats. The nearest missionary 
center where they could find safety was 
Hankow, about 250 miles north. A British 
gunboat. was despatched at once to Changsha, 
but was delayed by shallow water. American 
and French vessels were also sent. Three 
German missionaries were drowned; but the 
others escaped. ® 


Vo Resolutions passed. — Premier 
Asquith’s resolutions for the limitation of 
the veto power of the House of Lords were 
passed April 14th by the House of Commons, 
by a vote of 351 to 246, the Irish Nationalists 
voting with the government. There was great 
excitement when the vote was taken, and 
taunts and cheers were exchanged between the 
opposing parties. The resolution limiting the 
duration of Parliament to five years instead of 
seven was passed by a vote of 334 to 236. 
® 

he Intentions of the Government 

were explained by Mr. Asquith. If the 
Lords should fail to accept the resolutions, 
or should decline to consider them, he stated 
that the government would immediately tender 
advice to the crown as to the steps which 
would have to be taken if the policy of 
the government was to receive statutory effect. 
What the precise terms of such advice might 
be he did not think it fitting to state at 
this juncture, but if the government did not 
find itself in a position to insure statutory 
effect being given to its policy, it would either 
resign or recommend the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. In no case, he added, could the govern- 
ment recommend dissolution ‘‘except under 
conditions securing that in the new Parliament 
the judgment of the people as expressed at an 
election will be carried into law.’’ 

& 


Ts Declaration is interpreted as meaning 

that under certain conditions the govern- 
ment will ask the crown to exercise its prerog- 
atives by appointing enough Liberal peers to 
create a Liberal majority in the House of 
Lords. ® 


E™ of the Philadelphia Strike.—The 
Philadelphia car strike was ended April 
17th by the acceptance of the terms which were 
offered by the company four weeks before, but 
at that time rejected. This action was taken 
by the executive committee of the Carmen’s 
Union, in spite of the fact that a referendum 
of the strikers had pronounced for a continuance 
of the strike. ® 


eo Appropriations.—The House of 
Representatives passed, April 8th, the 
naval appropriation bill, carrying a provision 
for two new battle-ships of 27,000 tons’ dis- 
placement, as recommended by the committee. 
* 
A Building - Trades Lockout in Ger- 
many.—A lockout in the building trades 
of Germany, directly affecting about 200,000 
men, went into effect April 16th. The lockout 
was the result of the recent rejection by the 
unions of bricklayers, carpenters, masons and 
laborers of the wage schedule offered by the 
employers. The vote of the unions was unani- 
mous, and much bitterness of feeling exists. 











he Telechronometer.— At the annual 

electrical exhibition in Chicago this year 
an ingenious device was shown for measuring 
the time that a telephone is in use. The machine 
bears some resemblance to a gas-meter. The 
removal of the receiver from the hook puts the 
meter in connection with the motor at the central 
office, and the hands on the dial begin to move 
as soon as the operator answers the call, and 
continue to register the time until the receiver 
is again hung up. e 


At Pilots and Sounders.—The system- 
atic study of the conditions prevailing in 
the upper air has recently led to some remark- 
able developments of ‘‘pilot’’ and ‘‘sounding’’ 
balloons. From the Blue Hill Observatory and 
, . from Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, Professor 
Rotch has sent up rub- 
ber pilot balloons, about 
29% inches in diameter, 
and filled with hydro- 
ee gen, to a height which 
go in several instances has 
exceeded 10 miles. These 
balloons are observed 
with transit instruments 
placed a mile apart, and 
from their movements 
the velocity of the air-currents at various eleva- 
tions can be calculated. The balloons continue 
to rise until they burst. The sounding balloons, 
which are about six and one-half feet in diame- 
ter, carry self-recording instruments, and also a 
parachute, which brings the instruments safely 
to the ground after the bursting of the balloon. 
+ 


he Firefly’s Light.—Inventors and scien- 

tific investigators take a perpetual interest 
in the unsolved problem of the firefly’s light, 
for that little animal possesses the most efficient 
light source known. If we could imitate its 
process there would be a revolution in the world 
of industry. Dr. W. R. Whitney of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company says that the source of 
illumination in the firefly is chemical. It is 
extinguished in irrespirable gases, but persists 
in air for some time after the insect’s death. 
Its production is accompanied by the formation 
of carbon dioxid. ° 


merican Science in Palestine. — To 
teach the farmers of the Holy Land modern 
American methods of cultivating the land is 
the object of the recently incorporated Jewish 
Agricultural Experiment Station, which is to 
be located at the foot of Mount Carmel, seven 
miles from Haifa. The director, Aaron Aaron- 
sohn, who has been studying the climate and 
products of the southwestern parts of the United 
States, finds a remarkably close ‘‘agricultural 
resemblance’’ between California and Palestine. 
For agricultural students from other lands who 
wish to study the soil and productions of Pales- 
tine the new station will bear some resemblance 
to the famous zodlogical station at Naples, since 
it will include a ‘‘visitors’ laboratory’’ where 
properly accredited investigators will be wel- 
comed. e 


olonium.—Madame Curie and Monsieur 

Debierne have succeeded in isolating the 
rare element polonium by treating pitchblende 
with hot hydrochloric acid. From several tons 
of pitchblende they obtained only one-tenth of 
a milligram of polonium. The substanee has 
been known for the past 10 years, but has not 
hitherto been obtained in a pure state. About 
5,000 times as much radium as polonium can 
be obtained from the same quantity of a radio- 
active mineral. Polonium also’ breaks up, or 
decays, 5,000 times as rapidly as radium, and 
its activity, weight for weight, is in the same 
ratio. The radiation of polonium is entirely in 
the form of alpha rays. Chemists are now 
greatly interested in the apparent evidence given 
by these experiments that polonium changes 
into lead. Professor Rutherford says that an- 
other of the products of its decomposition should 
be helium. ° 








ee material, now largely 
used to improve the physical qualities of 
steel, possesses peculiarities which render it, in 
some conditions, dangerous. Attention was first 
drawn to this fact in 1907, when it was dis- 
covered that ferro-silicon gave off poisonous 
emanations and was liable at times to cause 
explosions. In 1908 the death of five persons 
on a ship carrying a cargo of ferro-silicon was 
ascribed to its action. Investigations were then 
set on foot, and the report of the local govern- 
ment board in England on the subject has just 
been published. The material is an alloy of 
iron and silicon, but there appears to be no 
chemical union. Singularly enough, the dan- 
gerous gases are produced most abundantly 
when the percentage of silicon is about 50, but 
if the percentage is above 70 there appears to 


|be no danger. The investigators recommend 
| that the transport and storage of ferro-silicon 


be confined to grades in which the percentage 
is below 30 or above 70. 

















Pickles 


Everybody knows Heinz Pickles and 
their unrivalled goodness. But perhaps you 
do not know how many kinds of delicious 
pickles are made by Heinz nor the reasons 
for their superior quality. 

Making a better — is no slight mat- 


ter. It means the se 


ection and growth of 


ee varieties of vegetables that are 
t 


inner-skinned, richer in 


flavor, more 


tender and uniform in size. 

It involves the procuring of finer, more 
pungent spices, the making of mellow, 
aromatic vinegars, the assembling of many 
elements that must be better than any 


produced before. 


Heinz Sweet Pickles—Gherkins and Mixed 
Pickles—are preserved in a rich, spicy liquor made from granu- 
lated cane sugar, fine old malt vinegar and pure spices. They are 
thoroughly sweet, but delightfully piquant—not insipid like ordinary 


sweet pickles. 


Heinz Sour Pickles—Gherkins and Mixed 


Pickles—are preserved with our own pure vinegar, which is 
aged until mellow and perfect in flavor, and seasoned with finest 
spices of Heinz own importation. 

Heinz Chow Chow is a delicious combination of 
selected, pickled vegetables with a spicy mustard dressing. Not 
hot with pepper—it has the genuine mustard flavor. 

Heinz Dill Pickles, unlike ordinary salt or sour pickles, 
are naturally fermented in fine salt, without vinegar, and with only 
the Dill Flower and pure spices added for flavoring. 


Heinz Euchred Pickle 


The newest of the 57 varieties and the finest pro- 
duct of 40 years’ experience in making better pickles. 


EUCHRED 
PICKLE 


(SWEET) 


57 
VARIETIES 
PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 





A combination of crisp, ten- 
der, Heinz-grown vegetables, 
preserved in a sweet liquor 
of especial richness. Delight- 
fully seasoned and exquisite 
in flavor. Entirely new and 
different—quite out of the 
ordinary. ‘A most charming 
relish for luncheons, teas, etc. 


Other Heinz Pickles are: 
Sour Onions, Sweet Onions, 
India Relish, Stuffed Man- 

oes, East Indian Chutney. 
hey are absolutely pure. The 


re 7 
Varieties 


do not contain Benzoate of 
Soda, other drugs or artifi- 
cial preservatives. 


Heinz Pickles are sold in glass 
bottles and also from bulk packages 
by the pint, quart or dozen—but 
when buying pickles in bulk, 
be sure they are the Heinz Brand. 


Hi. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 


Member American Association for the Promotion 
of Parity in Food Products. 


Pittsburgh London 
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THE GIRL’S CHANCES. 
8. The Advantages of not being too Strong. 


HE women of the future will un- 

doubtedly be more vigorous than the 

women we know; meanwhile the 

health’ of every girl is much in her 

own hands. She may make the 

worst of it, either by overdoing in 
athletics or by adopting every unhygienic ex- 
treme of fashion, or she may make the most of it 
by taking all the wholesome outdoor exercise she 
can. Still, it remains true that a girl does suffer 
from physical limitations. However, as the face- 
tious-sounding title of this paper has already 
suggested, these limitations are not wholly de- 
plorable. There are advantages in not being too 
strong—a physical advantage, and a spiritual 
advantage also. 

It is just because women may be more easily 
killed than men that they nowadays live longer! 
People compelled to take care of themselves are 
more likely to keep within their strength than 
people so strong that they have never troubled to 
discover where their strength reaches its limit. 
How many women would plan a busy day with- 
out regard to getting overtired? Yet with most 
men this is the ordinary practise; and what a 
grievance they have when now and again ex- 
haustion actually does overtake them! Espe- 
cially will a boy “run till he drops.” 

This is a real physical advantage for the girl. 
The spiritual advantage is just as real, and of 
course moreimportant. If you know what it isto 
feel ill, you will not be frightened, as men are likely 
to be, by a slight illness. If you have seen pro- 
found depression disappear with a headache, you 
have good reason to take your next fit of gloom 
less seriously. 

Thus you are saved from exaggerating your 
own and other people’s ills. You are saved also 
from underestimating them. The average man 
seldom understands what less vigorous people 
have to contend with, and consequently often 
fails in sympathy. 

Lastly, it must be counted a blessing, in the 
rushing life we lead, to be obliged now and then 
to stop short. The fulness of modern life has 
taken away many of the old chances to think. 
Woman’s physical need of rest still preserves 
for her some of these precious opportunities. 
No serious-minded person ever goes through an 
illness without gratitude for the chance it gives 
him to think. When he cannot do his work, 
play his play, ride his hobby, these things appear 
to move to a little distance from him, where he 
can look at them as he never could before. 

For once, he can see not only whether they are 
being well done, but whether they are worth 
doing. He can compare them with the work and 
play and hobbies of other men; he can see why 
other men are giving time and strength to things 
to which he has never paid attention ; what he had 
thought was precious may turn worthless before 
his eyes, and what was worthless now reveal itself 
as precious. 

For people, too, his likes and dislikes are 
wonderfully rearranged; he wonders why he 
cherished bitterness against Jones, and what 
there is in Smith that made his acquaintance 
seem so valuable. And almost always, too, 
when he is able to take up his life again, he does 
so with a new humbleness—a gratitude for sun- 
shine and health and human kindness so precious 
and so freely given to him, unworthy as he is. 

If you are envious, then, of the man’s greater 
strength, remind yourself of this spiritual com- 
pensation. If, with its aid, you can learn to 
forego achievements and enterprises on which 
you have set your heart, you will have gained 
in poise and character. And those two qualities 
are a rich reward for any self-denial. 


* 


THE GRADUATION GOWN. 


HERE has been for the last few years a 
ti tendency to make the gowns worn by girl 

graduates, whether they are finishing a 
high-school, academy or college course, much 
simpler and less expensive. 

The reasons for this sensible change are many. 
Three of them are almost too obvious to need 
mention: the poorer members of the graduating 
class will not be embarrassed or unhappy because 
their gowns are not as elaborate as others; the 
mothers of girls in families where there is a 
modest income, but no leeway for extravagance, 
will not wear themselves out with hours of try- 
ing work, and empty their slender purses for the 
graduation day; and the rich girls, as well as 
those in the other two classes, will show their 
youth and freshness to more charming advantage 
in the simple gowns than in the elaborate and 
costly ones they might easily afford. 

There have been instances where the spirit of 
generosity and kindliness led a graduating class 
to dress in calico. The spirit was commendable, 
but in these days of materials thin and yet dura- 
ble, the calico is not a necessity. India lawn, 
muslin and dimity may be bought for fifteen 
cents a yard, and dotted Swiss muslin, Persian 
lawn, and several other thin materials are to be 
had for twenty-five cents a yard. 

The girl who lives in the country, if she cannot 
find what she wants in her village store, has only 
to send to one of the large department stores in 





the nearest city and state what she desires, to 
have an excellent assortment of samples of dress 
s and of the various imitation laces promptly 
orwarded to her. In buying material for her 
gown she should choose a soft piece of goods ; it 
will wash better, better, and be prettier in 
af way than the stiffer 
Of all the laces shown, the imitation Valen- 
ciennes is perhaps the most useful ; it is the least 
expensive, wears well, and always looks pretty. 
In buying the insertion, where more than twelve 
yards are required, it is more economical to buy 
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a piece,—ten or twelve yards,—and then as many 
extra yards as are needed to make up the amount 
for which the design calls. 

All the insertions are matched in ogee fairly 
well by edges; some of them, which may be 
bought for twenty-five or thirty-five cents a piece, 
are perfectly mabched by the edges designed to 
be used with them. 

Waists which open in the back are much easier 
to fit well and to trim than those which open in 
front, and for the graduation gown they are, 
as a rule, more satisfactory. They should be 
fastened with tiny “lace” buttons—which may 
be bought for eight or ten cents a dozen—and 
buttonholes, running across, not lengthwise. 
Buttonholes made in the latter way are sure to 
spread and gape when made in thin material. 

Sleeves this year are long, Se at geod length, 
or short, just as suits individual taste. The 
moderately high stock, the round neck and 
the turnover collar are all to be popular. ‘The 
ers thin arms and a long neck will look 

if she is content to wear one of the long- 
sleeved, high-necked designs, 
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The four models shown offer four simple styles, 
which may easily be varied. “Not one of them is 
beyond the skill of the home dressmaker. The 
laces mentioned are, of course, all imitations. 

pawe one is made from India linen or lawn, 
which may be bought for. fifteen cents a yard. 
The waist is trimmed with Valenciennes inser- 
tion, edge, and tucks. The skirt has two deep 
flounces, tucked to match the waist, and headed 
with insertion. The material —— is nine 
yards of goods thirty inches wide, fourteen yards 
of insertion, one yard of four-inch ribbon for 
girdle and rosette to finish it in the back. Five 
yards of the lace edge are required to finish the 
neck, sleeves, and outer edge of the insertion on 
the waist. 

Figure two gives a pretty design for a gradu- 
ation gown made of Persian lawn or dotted Swiss 
muslin, which costs twenty-five cents a yard. It 
is trimmed with Irish or Cluny insertion, with 
Valenciennes edge to finish neck and sleeves. 
This model requires nine yards of material thirty 
inches wide, seven yards of insertion two inches 
wide, and six yards of Valenciennes edge. 

_ Figure three is the simplest of the four de- 
signs shown, but it is very attractive. It should 
be made in India muslin or lawn. ‘I'his requires 
nine yards of the lawn and fifteen yards of inser- 
tion an inch wide. The cost of this gown might 
easily be kept within two dollars, and any girl 
who has the least talent for dressmaking could 
do all the work herself. 

Figure four is a little more expensive than 
the other gowns, but its cost would éome within 
four dollars. A soft material, such as batiste or 
organdy muslin costing twenty-five cents a yard, 
would be best for this gown, as the waist is made 
with a fichu. The gown is cut rather short- 
waisted, the belt going under the fichu in front. 
The fichu is made with alternate tucks and in- 
sertion, with lace on the edge. ‘The tucks are in 
—_ of four, and the same idea is carried out 
on the skirt for the trimming. The material 
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required is nine yards of thirty-inch four- 
teen yards of insertion, and seven yards of edge. 
Ribbon for the girdle, the piece which goes from 
under the fichu at the right to the rosette, and 
the rosette, should be about four inches wide. 


DESIGN IN NATURE. 


O HAVE a sympathetic acquaintance with 
T plants, one must realize that they are busy 

things with designs of their own which 
they are seriously engaged in carrying to comple- 
tion. There is purpose in all the happenings of 
nature, as when, for instance, the pretty little 
cone of the tamarack twists about and lies down 
upon its twig; when the ripened- poppy-head 
shakes back and forth on its stiffened stalk; 
when a tumbleweed snaps off and goes rolling 
over the frozen ground. 


Whether a plant is small, like a dandelion, or 
large, like a tree, it has three essential parts— 
root, stem, leaves. Plants have other parts, as 
the flower, but the three named are necessary to 
independent existence. They all have to do with 
food-getting, and without food no plant can live. 
In general, the portion of a plant living in the 
ground is the root. The stem bears leaves, 
flowers, fruit. The trunk of a tree is a stem. 
The dandelion is sometimes spoken of as a stem- 
less plant. It has a stem, but so short as hardly 
to reach above the ground. 

Every plant struggles to attain the shape and 
character that mark its species or variety. Not 
one succeeds in doing so —. It is con- 
stantly encountering obstacles. Find out by 
observation what some of these are. Watch the 
manceuvers of the plants on the window-sill, and 
try a few experiments with them. Or a 
some particular kind of tree. Trees make excel- 
lent subjects, because their purposes, and the 
extent to which they are able to carry them out, 
are readily apparent. 

A tree in the open under fairly favorable 
conditions will most nearly approach the perfect 
type. . 

Compare with it one of the same kind growing 
in the woods—one where a portion of the tree 
is shaded or exposed to bleak winds. Note the 
differences. Study the bud arrangement on the 
twigs of several specimens, and count the dis- 
appointments on one or two of the small, older 
branches—if you can. No two branches of a 
tree are exac ly alike, no’ two twigs—no two 
leaves, it is said. 

Of five white pines growing in a clump in an 
exposed location, four have branches only on the 
south side, the fifth on the north side only ; that 
is, with the exception of the tops. There, the 
young branches on all the trees keep up the 
struggle for symmetrical growth. 

But year by year one and another of these 
loses heart and dies. In this manner four.of the 
trees have been shorn of all limbs on the side 
exposed to the biting winds. The fifth tree was 
forced to contend with the wind for its life. It 
had no choice. Three of its fellows crowd so 
closely that all branches it has put out in their 
direction have died from lack of sunshine. To 
live it must have branches, so it thrust them far 
out in the very teeth of the north wind, and 
endured. Indeed, it is taller, larger and more 
determined-looking than its companions. 

Deformed as these trees are and have been for 
years, not one of them has ceased in its endeavor 
to put into practise the growing rule it knew by 
heart the summer it shook a first green tasse! 
above the sod. , 

The treetops are witnesses to this fact ; so also 
are the seeds, which start to grow in the old. 
old way, becoming, so far as conditions will 
allow, typical white pine-trees. 

Instances are plentiful among plants of this 
determined effort to adhere to a definite method 
of growth in the face of opposition. It is never 
difficult to find a few. 

How to grow, what form to assume—the rule 
that is to govern its conduct all its life—lies with 
the embryo within the seed-coats of every seed. 
This is one of the great mysteries of life. 

Flowers are the seed-makers, ‘They are carry- 
ing out a definite plan when, swaying with the 
breezes, they look prettiest and most aiml 
Color, shape, perfume—charming working forces 
—are the instruments that the blossoms use in 
fulfilling their end. 


— 


* @ 


TYING BOWS AND ROSETTES. 


OSETTES and bows of ribbon are very 
popular for the ornamentation of dresses 
and waists, hats and hoods. When prop- 

erly knotted, they add to the attractiveness of 
women’s attire. 





Many girls make the 
mistake of cutting sev- 
eral pieces of ribbon of 
the same length, ma- 
king them up in sep- 
arate loops, and sewing 
the collection together 
in a compact mass, 
which does not possess 
just the right d 
of fulness, and fails 
to Sane Seneseeny. 

Stylish bows are always tied, and are never 
fashioned from a series of sewed loops. With 
a little practise, unskilled fingers may soon 
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become proficient in the art of making smart 
bows with both narrow and wide ribbon. 

The ribbon is wound about the two index 
fingers of another person’s hands (Fig. 1) as 
many times as there are to be loops, and is finally 
tied (Fig. 2) and knotted tightly in the middle. 
hy | +. an the dainty, attractive bow shown 
in Fig. 3. 

If no one is at hand to furnish the helping 
fingers, one can wind the ribbon over two long 
wire nails which have into a 
block of wood the required distance apart. 

It is important that the loops be pulled out 
loosely to Fag es the effect of a rosette. The 
length of loops will depend upon the use to 
which the bows are to be put and upon the 
width of the ribbon employed. 


* 


SILHOUETTE PORTRAITS. 


ILHOUETTE portraits or shadow portraits 

are the outlines of profiles filled in with 

black. Of the various ways of making 
them, the best for a silhouette party is by lamp- 
light. ‘The materials required are several large 
sheets of paper, a plain wall or board to which 
the sheets may be tacked, a strong light and 
some crayon or charcoal. 


The subject is seated in front of the gaps 
close to it. The lamp is placed not less than six 
feet away, and in a direct line with the sitter’s 

rofile, which should be parallel to the paper. 
The shadow on the paper is outlined in charcoal 
by the “artist,” and 

terward filled in with 
more charcoal or dead 
black varnish, spread 
with a brush. 

A silhouette party can 
be made — by 
giving a prize e one 
who draws and fills in 
the best silhouette in a 
certain time—say a min- 
ute; or by having one 

rson draw silhouettes 
of unwatched, and 
then having a guessing 
contest as to the identity 
of the different portraits. 

Silhouettes make at- 
tractive decorations for 
dinner cards, favors and 
invitations. They are 
— made from any 

ro! picture by first 

racing on thin paper, 

and then transferring with the paper reversed 

and going over the lines from the blank side. 

The pressure of the pencil retracing the lines 

will cause faint —— to come off on the card. 

If carbon paper can be had it will simplify the 
transferring of outlines. 

The carbon lines should be drawn boldly with 

a pen, and the outline filled in with a brush 

dipped 





in black drawing ink. As a variation of 
method, the silhouette may be drawn on 
black paper or cardboard, cut out and pasted on 
a white card. Any number of similar silhouettes 
may be cut from one pattern. 

y far the most interesting method of making 
silhouettes is by means of the camera. Three 
methods are easily available— using lamplight, 
daylight and flashlight. 

f you are using lamplight or flashlight, the 
sitter should be seated close to and parallel with 
a sheet, hung in the 
doorway between ad- 
joining rooms. The 
camera should be 

“i on the sheet 
and should be on the 
other side of it from 
the sitter. 

The lamp is then 
placed at least six feet 
away from the sitter, 
so that the outline of 
the shadow on the sheet 
willbe sharp. Itis this 
shadow which is photo- 


The exposure by 
lamplight should be at 
least a minute with an 
ordinary lens, and a 
strong developer must 
be To every six 
ounces of it twenty-five 
drops of a ten per cent. solution of bromide of 
potassium should be added in order to make the 
shadows clear and free from “‘fog.”’ 

Most persons will find it difficult to sit still 
me | enough for a lamplight exposure, and you 
will generally find it more satis: ry therefore 
to take your silhouette photographs by flashlight. 
A six-inch strip of magnesium ribbon held in a 
cleft stick, or a flash sheet pinned to a card, will 
be found equally effective. Both the flash sheet 
and the magnesium ribbon are lighted with a 
match, and both make hot flames, so care should 
be taken that no fingers, clothing or curtains 
are in the way. In making a photographic 
silhouette by daylight the window or doorway, 
facing outdoors, is curtained with a white sheet, 
as before, but the camera and sitter are both on 
the same side of the sheet. The exposure should 
be short—half a second is ample for a quick plate. 
It is better, however, to use a slow plate and 
increase the exposure to two seconds, for the 
contrast will be greater, and there will be less 
danger of getting some detail on the shadow side 
of the silhouette. 

If, however, the shadow in the negative is not 
entirely clear glass, the remedy is a careful going 
over of the outline of the shadow with what is 
known as “opaque,” a red water-color paint, to 
be had from the ey eee dealer. This 
blocks out the black part of the negative to such 
density that the a yy? or shadow part can 
be —_ long enough to “smother” any detail 
which may appear. 

Silhouettes of people standing are rarely inter- 
esting, unless some oddity of dress or bearing can 
be included. In other wo there must be in- 
terest in outline to “carry” the black of the 
silhouette. It is for this reason that heads and 








shoulders only are usually made. 
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FREE. 40 U.S. for the names of 2 collectors 
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and 2c. postage. Toledo Stamp Co., 
WIZARD Nickel-pltd 
REPEATING om. 





Will stop 
= Pe Steuly safe to carry 

'e er: —- 
‘rithout danger of leakage. Fires and re- 


charges by pulling the trigger. Loads from ~ 
any Liqui . Nocartridges required. Over six shots in one 
by mail, 50c. Rubber-covered Holster 


x , or 
10c. With Pistol 55c. 
PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 2 


SPENCERIAN 


Careful workmanship, fine quality of material, 

durability—that’s the Spencerian Pen, Sam- 

ple card of 12, all different, sent for6c. postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 349 Broapway, New York 


Si ce vies 


IT SLUGS HARD 
COFFEE A SURE AND POWERFUL BRUISER. 


“Let your coffee slave be denied his cup at its 
appointed time! Headache—sick stomach —fa- 
tigue like unto death. I knowit all in myself, and 
have seen it in others. Strange that thinking, 
reasoning beings will persist in its use,” says a 
Topeka, Kansas, man. 

He says further that he did not begin drinking 
coffee until after he was twenty years old, and 
that slowly it began to poison him, and affect his 
hearing through his nervous system. 

“Finally, I quit coffee and the conditions slowly 


-order or U. 8. stamps, no coins. 
Be Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 








disappeared, but one cold morning the smell of | 


my wife’s coffee was too much for me and I took 
aecup. Soon I was drinking my regular allowance, 
tearing down brain and nerves by the daily dose 
of the nefarious concoction. 

“Later, I found my breath coming hard and 
frequent fits of nausea, and then I was taken 
down with bilious fever. 

“Common sense came to me and I quit coffee 
for good and went back to Postum. I at once 
began to gain and have had no returns of my 
bilious symptoms, headache, dizziness, or vertigo. 

“T now have health, bright thoughts, and added 
weight, where before there was invalidism, the 
blues, and a skeleton-like condition of the body. 

“My brother quit coffee because of its effect on 
his health and now uses Postum. He could not 
stand the nervous strain while using coffee, but 
keeps well on Postum. 

“Miss F., I know personally, was incapable of 
doing a day’s work while she was using coffee. 


She quit it and took up Postum and is now well | 


and has perfectly steady nerves.” 

Read the little book, “‘The Road to Wellville,” 
in packages. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 




















C) 
oD) 
~~ 
ONSIDER the cabinet work of the 
New Home and compare it with 
the woodwork of your present old 
machine, if you have one, or with any 
machine, new or old, anywhere. 

It is made of rich, beautiful woods. 
Itis pleasing in design, finely finished, 
and is, all in all, a beautiful piece of 
furniture. The superior cabinet wood- 
work of the 


NEW HOME 


Sewing Machine 


is an indication of the thoroughness 
and genuineness characteristic of the 
machine throughout. 

For instance: all the working parts 
of the New Home, instead of being 
stamped out of metal, as in so many 
machines, are made from the finest 
grade steel, and are finished and fitted 
as accurately as the works of a watch. 

The New Home has the positive 
bevel-gear movement, famous for time- 
keeping accuracy and precision. Con- 
trast this with the oscillating drive of 
other machines with its lost motion 
and inaccuracy. Note the New Home 

le feed. ‘ 

All these things were taken into ac- 
count by the Committee appointed by 
the City of Boston to select a sewing 







machine to be adopted for sewing in- 
struction in the Boston schools, and 
led to the Committee’s unanimous 
choice of the New Home. 
Send for full descriptive literature and 
the name of the dealer nearest you. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 










THE WOMAN AND THE DOG. 


ting on the lawn and tinkering deftly 
away at his lawn-mower, ‘‘says that 
she doesn’t like dogs.’? He paused abruptly to 
search for a clogged oil-hole somewhere’ on the 
|axle near the blades; he presently found it, 
cleaned it out, and spurted a stream of the 
bluish fluid into it. ‘‘She says she doesn’t like 
dogs,’’ he went on slowly, as he spun the 
knives round, ‘‘but it strikes me it’s very 
much like a good many other things that women 
say they don’t like.’’ 
‘*You don’t mean surely that they’re—er— 
prevaricating, do you?’’ suggested his friend. 
‘*Not in the least, not in the least,’’ said 
Clarke, quickly. ‘‘Oh, you don’t understand 
me. T guess can explain it best by telling 
you something that actually happened. 
wife always used to say that she didn’t like 
dogs. One day I brought one home. It wasn’t 
done with malice aforethought. I just happened 


“My WIFE,’ said Clarke, who was sit- 





to find the poor little cur with a tin can tied to | 


| his tail hiding in my office doorway, and what 
|else was there to do? I took him inside and 
| sent out the boy for some milk and a bone, and 


when it came five o’clock, I naturally carted | 


| him along with me.’’ 
‘*Most natural thing in the world,’’ said the 
| other man. ‘‘Here’s the screw-driver. I was 
| only fooling with it.’’ 

| ‘*Thanks. There! Well, as I was saying, 
| I took the beast home. We’d never had a dog 
—that is, since we were married, though of 
course I’d had lots of them before. My wife 
saw him first thing. My!’’ 


true. ‘‘She said things. She called the dog a 
miserable, dirty, yellow beast. I agreed with 
her. I said that was why I had brought him 
home with me. Then she suggested that per- 
haps he might have fleas. said I would 
catch—that is—kill them first thing in the morn- 
ing. Then she asked where he would sleep, 
and I said I thought he’d sleep most anywhere, 
because he looked as if he hadn’t slept for a 
week, judging from the way that tin can was 
tied to his tail. hen —’’ 

“‘T can sympathize with your wife,’’ said 
Clarke’s friend, ‘‘to some extent, because I 
feel very much the same about stray cats that 
my aunt brings to the house every now and 
then. I am sorry for them.’’ 

“Oh, but cats!’ exclaimed Clarke. ‘‘Of 
course, they’re both dumb animals, and we 
ought to be kind to them. But wait till I tell 
you the rest of the story. I had to go out to 
the wood-shed and do my duty by the kindlings, 
and my wife insisted that I must leave the dog 
| inside, because he’d go for the neighbors’ hens 
|if I didn’t. So I did, and when I got back, 
what do you think I found ?’’ 

*“*Can’t guess. ’’ 

**She was sitting on the floor, playing with 
| that dirty, miserable little yellow dog! What 
do you think of that ?’’ 

‘*T suppose she thought she might as well 
tolerate him for your sake,’’ said Clarke’s 
friend. ‘*T sometimes play with Aunt Mary’s 


** Tolerate him —’’ began Clarke, rising to 
test the machine, but a noise checked him. 
Mrs. Clarke had —g at the front door. 

“‘John,’’ she called, ‘‘have you seen Pilgrim 
anywhere? He followed the grocer’s boy after 
dinner, and I’m afraid he might be lost.’’ 

‘*She ‘tolerates’ him,’’ said Clarke, grimly, 
to his friend, ‘‘and she ‘never liked dogs’—till 
now. 





* ¢ 


A MYSTERIOUS RUIN. 


OT all the world’s riddles have yet been 
solved ; there is still enough mystery left 
to give a zest to existence. Attention 

has been called to the explorations of Zimbabwe, 
the strange ruin of South Africa. The Hon. 


and tells of it in his book on the country. 


toric antiquity in Africa. As one travels through 
the pretty country, suddenly, a mile away, he 
sees a piece of gray wall, and what seems like 
the top of a tower peering over the edge. This 
wall is of loose but well-trimmed and_ neatly 
fitted pieces of granite, surrounding an elliptical 


walls, overgrown with shrubs and trees. The 


high, built without mortar, of trimmed granite. 
his is all there is to see. One paces to and 


| width and length of the passages between the 
walls. One climbs the great enclosing wall at 
the point where it is broken, and walks along 
the broad top. One looks, and looks again and 
wonders. ut there is nothing to show whether 
the wall is three or thirteen centuries old. 
There is no architectural style, no decorations 
even, save a simple pattern on the outside. 
There is nothing to connect this temple, if 
temple it is, with buildings of ms 
or country. And in this mystery li 
of the spot, in this and in the remoteness and 





| had always been as it is to-day. 


| One mark of modern man, and one only, is | 
In the middle of the valley, some | 
| three hundred yards from the great building, | 


| to be seen. 


Mr. Cecil Rhodes erected a monument to Major 
Wilson and the thirty-seven troopers who fell 
on the Lower Shangani River, fighting gal- 
lantly, December, 1893. 


* ¢ 


TOO FAST FOR AGASSIZ. 
HERE are people still living, it is believed, 
- who recall the marvelous energy of the 
great Professor Agassiz. He seemed to 
radiate energy, yet it is on record in ‘‘Life and 
Letters of Peter and Susan Lesley,’ that he 
once said to Mr. Lesley, speaking of America: 
“Tt is a wonderful country, but I can’t learn 
the American fashion of doing up science run- 
ning. I must walk.’”’ 





My | 


y Clarke spun the | 
blades of the mower rapidly to see if they ran | 


James Bryce visited the spot some years ago, | 


Zimbabwe is the most curious relic of prehis- 


enclosure within which are other half-ruined | 


strange solid tower, or pillar, is thirty feet | 


known race | 
es the charm | 


silence of the country, which seems as if it | 







CLASS PINS 


ano BADGES ror COLLEGE, 
SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE 
Either ¥ style with any three letters or figures 
and one or two colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 
250 each, $2.50 a doz. ; Silver Plated, 100 ea., 
$1.00 adoz. Special designs in Pins or Badges 

made for any School or Society, at low prices. 
Send design for estimate. Catalogue free. 
Bastian Bros. Co. 300 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 












"THERE is nothing that 
will put the nerves 
“on edge” quicker than 
hot, aching, tired feet 
and usually in a case of 
“nerves”? you can trace 
the cause back to hard, 
stiff-soled shoes oftener 
than to any other source. 
Give the feet the right 
kind of support, and the 
nervesare quietedandthe 
whole being benefited. 


The Worth 
Cushion Shoe 








DAVID CUMMINGS 
Maker of Shoes for 55 years. 
accomplishes this very thing, for it keeps the foot 


in its normal i properly supporting every 
joint, bone and muscle in proportion to its work. 
Stylish, graceful and up to date as pay shoe, and 
costs nothing extra on account of the 
cushion sole. The cushion sole is also 
a non-conductor, making 
the Worth a cool shoe 
for summer. 
Men’s #4 to 86 
Women’s $2 to 85 
No charge for 
delivery. Send 
price of shoes 
| @ and we will 

















deliver 
ree Send for 
anywhere _ Catalogue and 
inthe U.S. diagram order blank 


Agents Wanted. 
Wholesale and Mail Orders, 
THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, Factory, 


Dept. E, Worcester, Mass. 
( 1225 Broadway . ° ° . New York. 
Retail | Hudson Terminal Bidg. . . New York. 
|B Sto 4 570 Pulton Street . ° a New York. 
res { 15 South 13th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
406 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 
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The Roadster. 


How to Get the Bicycles Without Cost. 


@ The publishers of The Youth’s Companion have a plan 
by which any Companion subscriber, or any member of his 
household, can obtain one of these Roadsters without cost, 
in return for a little spare-time work. 


fro within the enclosure, and measures the | 
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easily and quickly. Write to 
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A Bicycle for 
Every Companion Subscriber, 


@On March 3d the publishers of The Youth’s Com- 
panion offered a splendid Juvenile Bicycle to Companion 
boys and girls who could ride a wheel with a 16- or 18- 
This Offer is still open. 


@ The publishers now announce that in addition to the 
Juvenile Bicycle, they can also furnish a high-grade 
Roadster Bicycle, which is suitable for all Companion 
subscribers who desire an adult-size wheel. 


@ This Roadster is made in one of the largest and most 
It has many distinctive features 
—imported steel tubing, Harveyized steel cup and cone 
bearings, new two-piece crank-hanger construction, star 
ball-retainers, and a durable, tested chain. 





@ This work can be done without interference with 
school, home or business duties, and is so easy of accom- 
plishment that any one can earn a Bicycle within a very 
short time after receiving the instructions. 


q@ If you need a Bicycle, this is your opportunity. 


@ Send a postal card to-day to the publishers, asking for their 
Bicycle Offer, and be sure to state what size frame you will need. 
They will tell you by return mail how you can eam the Bicycle 


THE BICYCLE DEPARTMENT, 
PERRY MASON COMPANY =- 
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STAMPS brasil: Peru: Gape GH, Mexico: 


Natal, Java, etc.,and Album, 5c. 1000 Finely 
Mixed, 20c. 66 diff. U.S. *. 1000 hinges, 
5c. Agts. wtd.,50%. List Free. I buy stamps 
C. Stegman, 56943 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis,Mo. 


Has “That 
Clean Smell” 


which distinguishes 

it from ordinary soaps. 
The odor of LIFE- 
BUOY associates itself 
with utter clean-ness and 
wholesomeness. 


ae a 


At Your 


Grocers 


Aes SAA A 


For Toilet 
Bath and Shampoo 


A AAA 


Lifebuoy is the most satisfactory 
of all soaps. Cleans and disinfects 
at the sametime. Prevents the 
infection of cuts and 

scratches which 
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20 and 22-inch 
Frames for 
Girls and Women. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
tion price is 


Its oubeerte $1.7%5 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








STOMACH AND NERVES. 


HERE is no one living who 

has not been compelled 
with more or less frequency to 
learn by actual experience 
what is meant by indigestion, 
the lessons varying from the 
occasional acute attack, trace- 
able to some unmistakable in- 
discretion, to the condition of 
semi-invalidism in which many 
persons languish, solely by 
reason of the uncertain action of the digestive 
processes. 

In most cases of indigestion, or dyspepsia, the 
stomach or the intestines are at fault;. but this 
is by no means always so, and great injustice is 
done by a failure to recognize that the stomach is 
not the real culprit, but is only put forward by the 
rest of the system, as it were, asaspokesman. It 
faithfully performs its office of lodging a com- 
plaint for the general economy, and it is then im- 
mediately dosed and redosed, with disappointing 
results, because the real trouble has not been 
recognized or attacked. 

Every one has heard that it is best not to eat 
when extremely fatigued, but this is not because 
the stomach itself is tired, but because the entire 
system is temporarily too enfeebled to send out 
sufficient blood supply to cope with the increased 
work that digestion entails. The stomach, in order 
to do its work properly, must be fed with the 
nervous force that comes from good circulation, 
and this is impossible if the brain is calling for 
more than its share. This, again, is the reason 
why brain-workers should not go straight from 
their work to a heavy meal, but should take a 
walk or some simple gymnastic exercises first, in 
order to draw the blood from the oversupplied 
brain down to the stomach, the turn of which to 
work has come. 

The same reason should forbid immediate hard 
work of any kind after a meal. Let the stomach 
have its fair turn. 

Much indigestion may be classed as purely 
nervous in its origin. If the whole nervous system 
is out of order and on strike, it would be strange 
if the nerves of the stomach should escape the 
general calamity. In this type, constant doses of 
medicine for “stomach trouble” will do little good, 
but judicious rest and general toning up of the 
whole nervous system may work a miracle. 

That most wretched of all the briefer illnesses 
known as a “sick-headache,” in which, as the 
name implies, the stomach is a cosufferer with 
the head, is much more apt to be caused by irri- 
tated brain centers than by abuse of the digestive 
organs, as is proved by the frequency with which 
an attack is brought on by overuse of the eyes, 
or any continued strain or excitement. 





* © 


FURNISHING THE SPARE ROOM. 


UNT MARY had arrived unexpectedly. She 
had been passing through the city, and had 
taken a whim to stop over with her favorite 
nephew and the wife he had very recently married. 
There may have been a little malice, as there cer- 
tainly was a good deal of curiosity, in this sudden 
appearance, for Aunt Mary had expressed the 
opinion that the young wife was too frivolous to 
make a good housekeeper. So she had arrived 
without baggage, and there had been no opportu- 
nity to prepare for her. 

It was after breakfast the next morning, when 
business had called the young man away to his 
office, that Aunt Mary unbosomed herself. 

“My dear,” she said, in the bluff way that was 
nevertheless somehow becoming to her, “I have 
done you aninjustice. And I’m glad to admit it.” 

“An injustice?’ echoed Helen. 

“Exactly. I had said that you would make a 
poor housekeeper. I take it all back. You not 
only stand the test of the unexpected dinner guest, 
but you have survived the even harder test of the 
spare room.” 

“T think the spare room is harder than the un- 
expected dinner guest,” smiled the other. “I’m 
glad you found the spare room comfortable.” 

“The most comfortable that I ever spent a night 
in,” said the older woman. ‘Most spare rooms 
are made for show much more than for comfort. 
There’s plenty to please the eye, but it’s hard 
work finding the little things— pins, needles, 
cotton, brushes, towels, and all the rest of them 
that you need to make yourself really comfortable. 
If you haven’t a trunk with you, you feel as if you 
were going to bed in a highly decorated desert of 





Sahara. I don’t see, now, how you managed to 
think of all the little things that you’ve put in that 
room, just where your unexpected guest can find 
them without any trouble.” 

“I unexpectedly visited myself,” said Helen, 
smiling. 

Aunt Mary looked puzzled. 
my dear?” she asked. 

“Yes. After we’d furnished the room the way 
people usually furnish a guest-room I took a hand- 
bag, just as if I had arrived unexpectedly as you 
did yesterday, and spent a night in my own guest- 
room. 

“I was surprised to find what a lot of things I 
needed and couldn’t find in it. So I put them in 
immediately, and if there’s anything you didn’t 
find, Aunt Mary, I’d be glad to have you tell me 
what it is, and it’ll be there before evening.” 


‘Visited yourself, 


* ¢ 


MEAN TEMPERATURE. 


HEN Mrs. Washington Claymore Adams 

had persuaded her son to go courting Miss 
Clorinda Jefferson, she awaited his home-coming 
with high hopes. When he entered the house on 
his return, she waited eagerly for him to speak. 


“Well, boy,” she said, impatiently, ‘‘is she 
done receive you cordial, or how is she done?” _ 

“She done receive me kind of mejum,” said 
young Lafayette Wesley, as he unwound his 
muffler with great deliberation. : 

“What you mean by dat, boy?” demanded his 
mother. : 

“IT mean jes’ what I say,” replied the son, 
calmly. “She done invite me in cordial, but 
less I’d been thin as a sheet 0’ paper I couldn’t 
’a’ got in de crack she held de do’ open. Soden I 
reserted de toe ob my boot in de crack, an’ kin’ 0’ 
worked it roun’ an’ worked it roun’ till de crack 
was some bigger, an’ den I say, ‘I’m ’fraid you 
eotch cold, ss Clorinda. Hadn’t you better 
close de do’ a little mo’ ?’ 

“And she kind o’ laugh an’ say, ‘Dere seems to 
be some kind ob ’struction to its closing 7 so den 
I say, ‘Let me see,’ an’ she open de do’ wide and 
let me in, an’ den it close wid no mo’ trouble, an’ 
she say, ‘Seems like it works all right now you’s 
inside, Mr. Lafayette.’ 

“So I calls her mejum cordial, on de whole.” 


* ¢ 


A DISAPPOINTING DISCOVERY. 


NY one who imagines that life is lacking in 





amenities among the newsboys in the big city | 


should listen occasionally to their talk. When 
these two—each with his package of newspapers 
under his arm—met, one appeared somewhat 
glum and disgruntled ; whereupon the other beney- 
olently essayed to cheer him up. 


“Say, Bill, you ’member dat dime I t’ought I 
ae gpneey—Se one I was goin’ to treat youse 
w 


“Sure,” assented Bill, sullenly 3 then with grow- 
ing reproachfulness ot tone, “I treated youse 
twicet already, Jim!” 
“Well,” went on Jim, ae. “wot d’youse 
tink I found jus’ now? I wuz feeli 
ket, an’ found, right here in dis pocket, 
—’ A dramatically timed pause. 
“Youse found de dime!” exclaimed Bill, bright- 


ening up. 

“Say, Bill, youse always in a hurry. I wuz 
tryin’ to tell youse dat I found de hole dat dime 
got t’rough.” 


A MILITARY “BULL.” 


HE Hibernian method of statement may be 

paradoxical, but it often hits the truth squarely 
on the head. J. H. Settle tells, in “Anecdotes of 
Soldiers,” of an old private who was wounded at 
the charge of Kassassin. 


At one time after the war he was describin: 
the part he played in the battle—of the long wa 
with tense nerves, the advance, the trot, the 
Ballo the charge; how a rider two yards from 
iim fell dead in the saddle ; how the men set their 
teeth to win. 

“And what struck you most when all was over 
and you looked back on it?’ asked a hearer. 

The old soldier used for reflection, then 
solemnly, and with the utmost simplicity said : 

“What struck me most forcibly, sir, was the 
bullets that missed me.” 


* @¢ 


“ONE TO MAKE READY.” 


UCKSKIN clothing was, in the early days of 

the Western country, almost universal, among 
the frontiersmen at least. When the railroad first 
went through Idaho, an old trapper came down 
out of the mountains, and was standing on the 
platform of a little station. 

His buckskin trousers, soaked and stretched by 
the rain and the melting snow of the winter, anc 
then dried and shrunk by the August sun, bagged 
most wonderfully at the knees. A “tenderfoot,” 
who stood near by, observed him with interest for 
several minutes. Then he walked over to him 
and inquired : 


“Well, if you’re going to jump, why don’t you 
jump?” 
* 
DISILLUSIONMENT. 


HEN a person’s dress and bearing are stri- 

king, it is natural to expect that voice and 
conversation will be in keeping. Nevertheless, it 
does not always turn out so. 


A man standing on the street corner, waiting 
for his car, saw two very Fem) and tastefully 
dressed _ girls approaching from opposite direc- 
tions. Their smiling faces showed that they were 
acquaintances, and as they came nearer, the ob- 
servant man preperes to hear gracefully expressed 
greetings and well-bred tones of voice. { 

What he heard, ina chirping bird-like treble, was 
this: ‘“Wot you chawin’, May?” 


* ¢ 


THE COST OF LIVING. 
HE limit of frugality appears in the hero of a 


story told by a writer in the Washington Star. | 
Mrs. Silas Long started out one fall day to get | 


some apples from the orchard. As she put on her 
shawl, her husband said: 


“Well, be careful now only to pick the bad ones.” 

ee there aren’t any bad ones?” she sug- 
gested. 

“Then you’ll have to wait till some go bad, of 
course!” the old man snapped. “We can’t afford 
~ oat , 200d sound fruit worth thirty cents a 

ushel. 


n’ round in dis | 








SKIN PURIFICATION. 
Effected by Cuticura Soap, Ointment 
and Pills when All 
Else Fails. 

The agonizing itching and burning of the skin, as in 
eczema; the frightful scaling, as in psoriasis; the loss 
of hair and crusting of scalp, as in scalled-head; the 
facial disfigurement, as in acne and ringworm; the 
awful suffering of infants, and anxiety of worn-out 
parents, as in tetter, eczema or salt-rheum—all demand 
a remedy of extraordinary virtues to successfully cope 
with them. That Cuticura Soap, Ointment and Pills 
are such stands proven by unquestioned testimonials. 

(Ade. 


100 all different, fine Ecuador, New- 
TAM PS ! foundland, etc., only 10c. 100 diff. U.S., 
big bargain, 30c.! 1000 mixed foreign, only 20c. List 

free! Agts. wanted. 60 per ct. L. B. Dover, 8t. Louis, Mo. 


FREE 











In the Famous 
Wheat-Belt of 


F ARM Western Canada 


Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and 
churches convenient. Thousands of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 

ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphlets sent post free on 
application to W. D. SCOTT, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 








You cannot tell in a store whether 
a corset will fit you or not. 


It is not your fault 
nor the corset’s. 








You take no chances if you 
buy an 


American Beauty 
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Spring Needle Knit 
Just Out. 


“Gauzrib”’ is a fine, sheer, elastic 
“Spring Needle” fabric, made into 


underwear for woman's wear only. 


“Gauzrib” is original and exclu- 
sive—quite unlike any other underwear 
made anywhere, at any price. De- 
lightfully elastic and glove-fitting — 
stylish and durable. Launders perfectly. 


“Gauzrib” garments are finished 
with genuine hand-crocheted lace, 


and the workmanship throughout is 


unsurpassed. 


“Gauzrib” is too new to have a 
large distribution as yet, but if you will 
write the manufacturers they will send 
you a beautifully illustrated booklet, 
and tell you how to obtain it. Address, 


Cooper Manufacturing Company, 
Factory C, 


Bennington, Vermont. 











Corset 


which is sold in the safest way 
for you — with a broad, liberal 
guarantee. They are the best 
in style, workmanship and 
materials. 

Wear an American Beauty 
Corset one, two, three or four 
weeks. 

Test out its fitting qualities 
thoroughly. 

You can exchange it for another 
model if not satisfactory, or you can 
have your money back. We support 
the merchant in this. 

American Beauty Corset wearers 
mustbesatisfied with ourcorsets—they 
assure absolute style and correct form. 

Let us show you how our guaran- 
tee is exactly suited to your case. 
No risk on your part. 


“Madame Grace” Corset is a brand that is 
something ultra in corset tailoring—$5 to $25. 
Kalamazoo Corset Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
The largest exclusive corset makers 
in the world. 








MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 


Superior to all other powders in soft- 
ness, smoothness and delicacy. Pro- 
tects the skin from wind and sun. 
Prevents chafing and skin 
irritations. The most 
comforting and 



























healing of all 
toilet pow- 
ders. 
















Mennen’s 
Borated Tal- 
cum Toilet Pow- 
der is as necessary 
for Mother’s baby as for 
Baby’s mother. 

It contains no starch, rice powder or 
— irritants found —- toilet 

ers. ers make a 

oveiit by selling substitutes. Insist 
on Mennen’s. Sample ‘or 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 































New Idea Pattern No. 5231. Eight sizes, 32 to 46, Serpentine 
Crepe, Style No. 2, made in Blue, Strawberry, Tan, Almond, 
Reseda, Red, Cadet, Yellow and Navy grounds. 


eC 
& 


is not only the best fabric made for Kimonos, 
Dressing Sacques, etc., but also makes very satis- 
factory waists and simple dresses for house and 


Outdoor Wear 


Its beautiful patterns, its delicate plain shades, its 
permanent c le, and the fact that moisture im- 
proves rather than injures , perpentine Crepe. 
make it unsurpassed by any sim fabric for late 
spring and summer wear. 

Ask your retailer for ‘*S. ntine Crepe.’’ If 
he has not the patterns or co —— you desire, he 
can easily get them for you. If you have difficulty in 
su plying ag? wants, send to us for FREE 8 LE 
BOO and list of dealers handling Serpentine Crepe. 


A 





PACIFIC MILLS, Boston, Mass. 
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When— 


appetite suggests 
something good— 
when health dictates 
something nourish- 
ing — when bodily 
strength demands 
something sustaining 
— in short, when 
youre hungry 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


(Never Sold in Bulk) 


en 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Raise Your 
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&@ & Children Bi 

/ out in the &) 
an. (AS 
An U * ege Ne. 
) Union Pacific Count & 
wy | lil r oy 
Dy The empire reached and traversed by i) 
= «4 
Union Pacific Railroad Mh: 

“The Safe Road to Travel” lass 

Think of the pleasure a rose-covered little cottage on ten acres iN 

of ground out West would give you, your wife and your babies. “) 
Compare such a life with life in a flat. aN 

Fertile land out in this country costs from $30 to $200 per acre. yt 

Ten acres is enough for any family. On a tract of this size in a 
Oregon or Washington men are planting 1,000 apple-trees which, Ay 

after five years of proper cultivation, will bear 20 boxes per tree nS 

per year. Each box is worth $1. This amounts to $20,000 per ) 

year. These are conservative figures and are based on what Riv} 


has actually been done in this country. 


Sipe 
Compare this with what you are now receiving. Write to-day. ey 
E. L. LOMAX, General Passenger Agent aS 


4 
Union Pacific R. R., Omaha, Neb. 48 Y 
AY 
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The heute Comet! | 
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ALLEY’S comet is rapidly approaching, 

and may be seen in the morning sky 
before sunrise. The comet will be at its 
nearest approach to the earth, and may also 
be seen at its brightest, about May 21st, at 
which time it will be visible in the evening 
sky soon after sunset. After this date it will 
gradually disappear from view, and cannot 
again be seen for about seventy-five years. 
To aid those who desire a more careful 
observation of the comet than that afforded 
by the naked eye alone, we offer the telescope 


No. 15. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one 
new subscription and 85 cents extra, postage 
and packing included. Price of Telescope 
$2.50, post-paid. 


This Telescope is imported for us from France. 
The tubes are made of heavy brass, finely polished 
and lacquered, and have a French morocco-covered 
body. The lenses, six in number, are achromatic, 
and give a power of twelve times, which means that 
an object twelve miles distant will appear but one 
mile away. Length of Telescope when closed, 7 
inches; extended, 17 inches. The instrument will 
show the moons of Jupiter, also reveal much detail of 
the surface of our own moon. It is made just as 
well and is as substantial as a $10.00 instrument, and 
¢an be recommended for observing the flight of the 
rapidly approaching comet. 


| 
= 
described below. 
Achromatic Telescope 
i 
& 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 









Ask your dealer. If he has not 
got i we will send express $6- 00 
prepaid on receipt of list list price, 





FAVORITE RIFLE 
The Only Boys’ Rifle Used by MEN 


There are more Stevens Favorite Rifles sold than any other sporting rifle 
model, because Favorites are made in The Factory of Precision, with an accu- 
racy unparalleled in the world. The rifling of no $50.00 arm in this country 
is done any better, if as well, as in the Stevens Favorite. 


Better rifling gives greater range and straighter shooting. This, com- 
bined with the very low price, is the reason for STEVENS popularity during 
the last 40 years. Men, as well as boys, select the Favorite for small game. 


Why You Want a STEVENS Favorite Rifle 


1. It shoots straighter. 4. You can rid your neighborhood of pests, such 

2. It shoots farther with the same charge. as weasels, gophers, hawks, crows, etc. 

3. The outdoor boy is the healthy boy —the | 5. Every American boy should followtheteaching 
manly boy. of Ex-President Roosevelt and learn to shoot. 


Points for the Sharpshooter & Hunter : 


If you want expert information on Sharpshooting, Hunting or Trap Shooting, write us 
ona postal which subject interests you the most. By return mail comes our letter 
giving you this valuable information, besides the big Stevens Gun Book — 209 illus- 
trations and 160 pages about Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols and Rifle Telescopes. Write to-day. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, Dept. 515, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





NOT in any MILK TRUST _ Original and Genuine 


HORLICK’ MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Rich milk and malted grain extract in powder. 
A quick lunch, ee it on your sideboard at at home, 
Others are Imitations—Ask for Horlick’s— Everywhere 











IN EACH TOW 
S° WANTED RIDER AGENTS a oa ° 
ride and ex 


hibit a sample 1910 Model “‘Ranger” bicyclefafnished by us. Our agents every 
where are making money fast Writeat Once for full particulars and special offer 
NO MONEY REQUIRED patt you receive and approve of your bicycle We ship 
to any one, anyw pera in te. WS. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay freight, and 
AYS’ Y 


















allow TEN D ‘E TRIAL, during which time you may ride the bicycle and 
put it to any test you wish. If youare the n not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep 
ii the bieycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent 
iN We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible co make 
LOW FACTORY PRICE ae oe all profit above actual factory cost Dons aoe oe te 
fh} N $25 middlemen’s profits by_buying of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind 
DMN your bicycle. DO NOT BUY a Ihieyele : a pal f tires from any one at any price until 
you receive our catalogues and lear ar mar kable ce tal offer 
when you receive ovr t iif ma ue and study 
YOU WILL, BE ASTONISHED 3"225's235.0% Se vices we 
can make you sell the highest grade bicy« hes | at low. 8 »rices than any ned facto We 
are satisfied me r+ 40 profit above factory cost. BIC AD DEAL ERS: you can alow 
bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices ae ders filled the day receivec 
SECOND-HAND BICYCLES —a limited number taken in trade by our Chicage 
retail stores will be closed out at once, at @3 to ®8 each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free 
TIRES COASTER BRAKE rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs 
. t ] and everything in the bicycle line at belt usual prices. 
NOT WAIT — but write to-day for our a ar, we atalogue oo perp lly illustrated and, ontaining a great 
fund of interesting matter and useful information. costs a pc to get everything V rite it now, 


MEAD CYCLE Co., Dept. R 50, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The trusted servant in the home. It serves in many capacities 
and ineveryroom. So faithful and enlightened in its method that 


Sapolio Service 


has become the standard—indispensable, cleanest housekeeping. 
An economical cleaner for brass, woodwork, marble, dishes, etc. 


CLEANS, SCOURS, POLISHES—WORKS WITHOUT WASTE. 








